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COUNTING OUR ASSETS > 


Religious teachers are always tempted to magnify the evils of 
society. The literature of moral idealism is a continuous lamenta- 
tion upon the sins of contemporaries and the virtues of our ances- 
tors. We are still urged to restore the olden-time honesty of 
fathers, the modesty of mothers, the filial piety of sons, and the 
domestic faithfulness of daughters. Men and women have to 
be dead at least two generations before they can be regarded as 
saints. 

Particularly is this true in a day that finds itself startled by 
a terrible war. Just why we should be so surprised that Christian 
nations should fight each other is hard to say. They have always 
fought—and fought bitterly. If the Puritans did not kill as many 
people at the same time as can our modern artillery, it was not 
because of any lack of desire. The spirit was willing but the 
ammunition was weak. 

We may very easily paint the present situation, like all moral- 
ists, in too dark colors. Civilization has not collapsed. Millions of 
men are fighting each other, but vastly more members of the same 
nations are going about their daily business. Schools and uni- 
versities, hospitals, libraries, the institutions of charity, family 
loyalty, respect for property rights, and even a desire to apologize 
for being at war, have not disappeared. Certain soldiers have 
yielded to the backward pull of war and have turned primeval 
savage, but the same is true, though less openly, in times of peace. 
Men’s passions find vent in battle, but they also find vent in other 
‘ways when there is no war. 

What really has happened is that we have discovered that 
internationalism has not been Christianized. 

Yet even this is too pessimistic a statement. 
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There never was a time when the peace movement was so strong 
as at the present moment. 

There never was a time when more sensible and promising 
efforts were made to outlaw war. 

There never was a time when Christian leaders have less cham- 
pioned war. The very fact that Christianity is blamed for permitting 
a war to exist, and that the church is condemned for not bringing 
the war to a close, is evidence that the world is taking Christianity 
and the church more seriously than ever before. 


ad 


Is it conceivable that on the Continent of Europe there could 
be waged today the Wars of Religion which followed the Refor- 
mation? Is it conceivable that the churches of Great Britain 
could today oppose each other in persecution and battle as in the 
seventeenth century? Is it conceivable that those who are opposed 
to war should be persecuted today as were the early Quakers ? 

While we recognize the awfulness of the present world-struggle, 
and while we uncompromisingly seek to make war a matter of 
archaeology, let us not overlook the solid accomplishments of the 
Christian spirit. It is only sensible to realize that we cannot make 
men over again ina moment. We can change their moral attitude 
rapidly but not the social ideas which determine the operations 
of their moral life. The man who cannot realize that there has 
been a definite and steady rise of the tide of morality since Pro- 
fessor John Hus was burned alive at the behest of churchmen is 
threatened with melancholia. 


We have not made the world into the Kingdom of God, but we 
have made it much less the kingdom of Satan. God’s will is not 
done on earth as it is in heaven, but God is much better obeyed 
than He ever was before. 

God has not left his world and the world has not left its God. 
There are tares in the field but there is more good seed. 

Let us count our liabilities if we must, but as sensible folk let 
us count our assets as well. 


MILLENARIANISM IN CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D., D.D. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 


Unless the total impression made by present tendencies in church life is deception, 
we are passing through one of the recurrent cycles of interest in the Second Coming 
of Christ. All periods of intellectual activity in religion have seen the same phenomena. 
Those who take the Bible literally without regard to the context, history, or form of speech 
have always seen in the events of their own days a forecast of the Day of Judgment. In 
this conviction they have sometimes explicitly, sometimes in general terms, insisted that 
this Second Coming was in the immediate future. To understand this phenomenon in 
our modern days it is well to present a sketch of the history of similar movements in 
the past. This will be done by PRoFEssoR Cross in two articles, the first of which is 
here given. Unless we mistake, these papers will make it plain that some earnest souls 
have always identified the gospel with whatever the Bible records of the beliefs of the 
early Christians. Whether the gospel is indeed coextensive with all that the early 


Christians believed, each one of us will necessarily decide for himself. 


Millenarianism, or millennialism, the 
Latin equivalent of the Greek term 
chiliasm, is that view of the future which 
looks for the coming of Jesus Christ to 
the earth a second time in bodily form 
to reign personally over a visible king- 
dom of the whole world for a thousand 
years. Pre-millenarianism is substan- 
tially the same, but serves to draw atten- 
tion emphatically to the belief that the 
second coming of Christ is to introduce 
the millennium by his own miraculous 
power, incontrast with thepost-millennial 
view that he is to come at the culmina- 
tion of a glorious Christian conquest of 
the world by means of the gospel. The 
former is a reproduction of the ancient 
millenarian belief, while the latter is an 
attempt to combine the ancient expecta- 
tion of a second coming of Christ with 
the view that there is to be a gradual 
progress of the Christian faith through 
the ordinary spiritual means of its propa- 


gation until the whole world has become 
Christian. The imminence of the ad- 
vent is essential to the former, its remote- 
ness to the latter. Since the former 
bases its hopes of the Kingdom on the 
advent itself, it is pessimistic as to the 
effectiveness of the gospel and of all 
other spiritual influences upon the state 
of men; the latter takes the optimistic 
view of these things and makes little use 
of the hope of the advent as a stimulus 
to action or character. Their trend is in 
opposite directions. The former reposes 
on the supranatural, the miraculous, 
throughout and depreciates the worth 
of the natural, normal, civilizing, and 
moralizing influences at work in the 
world; the latter reverses the emphasis 
and tends toward a rationalistic view of 
life. The former is a consistent attempt 
to resuscitate ancient millenarianism 
with its primitive world-view; the 


latter is an inconsistent attempt to - 
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unite modern spirituality with the 
primitive view. To a modern scholar 
the interest in either is historical and 
not personal. 

The expectation of a second advent of 
Jesus Christ on the earth is characteristic 
of early Christianity. It was a natural 
effect of the primitive Christian inheri- 
tance of Jewish messianism and the 
florid apocalypticism that grew up 
around that hope. Granted that Jesus 
was the Christ foretold by the Jewish 
seers, he must come again to fulfil those 
promises of a glorious reign that re- 
mained unfulfilled at his death. This 
is the starting-point of the whole mil- 
lenarian development. For the advent 
did not stand alone. Other startling 
events were to cluster around it. These 
are principally the resurrection of the 
dead, the end of the world, the final 
judgment, the destruction of the wicked, 
and the entrance of the righteous upon 
their heavenly reward. There were 
other features less common, such as the 
appearance of the Antichrist, the battle 
of Armageddon, the first resurrection, 
the millennial reign. The last, viewed 
as a distinctly limited period of time, 
occupies a comparatively small space 
in the literature. It is mentioned only 
once in the New Testament. But be- 
cause it joined directly onto the Jewish 
hope of an earthly kingdom and because 
it was closely associated with the second 
advent in physical form, it becomes es- 
pecially significant of a distinct theo- 
logical attitude. 

This theological position is as fol- 
lows. The coming events of human 
history are determined in advance, as 
regards time, place, actors, and char- 


*I.e., the resurrection of the righteous only. 


acier, by the divine foreordination; 
some of these—sufficient for our needs— 
have been communicated to us through 
men to whom God gave the infor- 
mation; the destinies of men are 
predetermined by these supernatural 
interpositions; the present order will 
be closed by a cataclysm and a new su- 
pernatural order take its place. The 
definite millennial expectation is typical. 
Its abandonment would involve logically 
the abandonment of this whole world- 
view and require a new construction of 
the character of the Christian hope. 
Thus the history of millenarianism is of 
value as indicative of the developing 
character of the Christian faith. 

From the earliest Christian times 
the Jewish apocalypticism became firmly 
established in the minds of Christians 
and attained the rank of adogma. The 
picture of the approaching cataclysm and 
the accompanying features noted above 
appealed powerfully to the imagination, 
especially in times of great stress and 
trial. The spectacle of a great judg- 
ment day for all men, followed by a 
literal retribution and reward, with no 
possible reversal of the final verdict, 
was a powerful support to the conviction 
of the worth of moral action and the 
fateful nature of moral decision. The 
belief that the God who made and would 
judge the world was he who had sent 
Jesus Christ led the Christians to appro- 
priate these realistic representations of 
judgment as the divinely communicated 
outcome of a man’s attitude toward 
the Christian gospel. These things 
have constituted a rampart of resistance 
against all attempts to spiritualize 
eschatological expectations by seeking 
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to express the Christian faith in harmony 
with scientific knowledge or philosophic 
thought. Even where the latter move- 
ment has had a measure of success, the 
former view has stood beside it in the 
minds of the great masses of Christians, 
without any thorough effort to reconcile 
them. 

There can be no doubt that the Jewish 
view of prophecy as prediction and the 
Jewish idea of a canon of Scripture as the 
real word of God had much to do with 
the spread of millenarianism. The early 
prophetic idea of the word of God as a 
living message of a living man in whom 
God was speaking gave way to the 
scribes’ view of the sacredness of the 
written words. These late Jewish views 
were taken over from Judaism by the 
leading Christian teachers. Then, when 
they were confronted by Gnosticism, 
with its rejection of Judaism, its insist- 
ence that the Christian message was a 
new knowledge, and its attempt to 
identify it with their science, they were 
led quite naturally to add to the old 
canon a new canon of Scripture given 
through the apostolic teachers. The 
spiritualism of the Gnostics was met by 
Jewish realism. This gave the picture 
of a thousand years’ reign of Jesus 
Christ in the Apocalypse of John a 
permanent place among the forms of the 
Christian hope. Every revival of bibli- 
cism has been accompanied by a revival 
of the belief in a literal millennial 
reign, sometimes in a gross materialistic 
form. 

And yet the Christian church as a 


whole has not taken kindly to millenari- 


anism, probably on account of the feeling 
that it is contrary to the high spirituality 


1 Hist. Eccl., II, 39. 


of the faith and because of its tendency 
to fanaticism. In contrast with its 
retention of the idea of a personal com- 
ing, the resurrection, the judgment, and 
the eternal Kingdom because of the 
moral value it has been able to attach 
to these views, the church has found 
the thousand years’ reign, with a later 
renewal of conflict, destitute of moral 
significance to the Christian conscience, 
and the passage that affirms it has been 
ignored or explained away for the most 
part. In Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
the Didache, Hermas, Barnabas, and 
Ignatius there is no mention of. the 
thousand years, notwithstanding their 
realism in places. In contrast with 
them Papias dwells on the tradition and 
allows his imagination to run wild on the 
subject. Eusebius says that Papias 
was the first apostolic writer to mention 
it distinctly but? refers to his statements 
as “fabulous reports of things coming by 
tradition from Christ.” 

In contrast with these, Justin Martyr, 
the great apologist of the second century, 
in his attempt to prove that all the great 
facts on which he supposed that the 
Christian faith reposed had been literally 
foretold, carried out the realism of the 
apocalypses to the full, because he saw 
no other way of proving the truth of the 
new faith—to him, the old faith. Hence 
in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew 
he soberly discusses the times and dates 
on the basis of the Book of Daniel, 
affirms the two advents and the mil- 
lennial reign? in Jerusalem, which was to 
be adorned and enlarged, resting his 
view on the Apocalypse of John. But 
he concedes that some Christians do 
not hold these views. 


Dial., LIL, LXXXI. 
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It was somewhat natural that Irenaeus 
in his great controversy with gnosticism 
should resort to realism and accept the 
statement of the Apocalypse literally, 
though there is some uncertainty as 
to his millenarianism.t Similarly, Ter- 
tullian, when he went over to Montanism 
in his protest against the corruptions of 
the church, includes the millennium 
among the expectations of the true Chris- 
tians and gives himself to vivid pictures 
of the details of coming events.? We 
may say that, in general, the western 
leaders showed a determination to 
cling to this realism after the eastern 
part of the church had abandoned much 
of it. Commodianus dilates greatly 
upon the scheme of history which he 
believes the apocalypses have unfolded 
and goes so far as to say that during the 
thousand years the righteous shall beget 
children. Arnobius‘ looks in the same 
direction, though he does not mention 
the millennium. But Lactantius’ goes 
freely into details and offers the theory 
of six millenniums completing the his- 
tory of the world and culminating in 
the thousand years of Christ’s reign. 
“Then they who shall be alive in their 
bodies shall not die, but during those 
thousand years shall produce an infinite 
multitude and their offspring shall be 
holy, beloved of God.” 
In the East the tendency was strongly 
in another direction. There were two 
influences working strongly toward a 
very different view from that which was 
| formerly popular, though, as was said 
above, it never went to the length of 


Contra Haer., V, xxviii-xxxvi. 
2 E.g., Contra Marc., III, xxv. 
3 Instructiones, XLUII-XLV. 


discarding the whole of the realism of the 
apocalypses. On the one hand there 
was the tendency to make terms with 
the gnostic philosophy of Christianity. 
Here the Alexandrian school of theology 
under the influence of Clement and 
Origen was introducing a more deeply 
spiritual and, in a sense, evolutionary, 
view of the relations of God with men 
and of men with the world. With his 
threefold interpretation of Scripture— 
the somatic, the psychical, and the 
spiritual—it was easy for Origen to set 
the first two aside as only temporarily 
useful and thereby banish the millennium 
finally for all mature believers. The 
great church followed him slowly. On 
the other hand there was a powerful 
practical influence at work destroying 
the millenarian view. With the con- 
version of Constantine, and even before, 
there opened before the church the vista 
of a world-task. Its mission began to 
be conceived as that of permeating the 
life of mankind with its power and even 
of directing human affairs at large, while 
at the same time the idea that its work 
was that of preparing men for the 
judgment day could not be set aside. 
Presently the millennial expectation is 
regarded as an alien thing to be set aside 
with other vagaries. Jerome® explains 
its presence in the writings of Irenaeus 
by reference to the influence of Papias. 
Dionysius of Alexandria’ says that some 
regarded Cerinthus the heretic as the 
author of the teaching about the earthly 
reign of Christ. He speaks disparag- 
ingly of looking for things “trivial and 


4 North Africa. 
5 Instit., XIV, XXIV-XXVI. 
6 Hieron. et Genn, XVIII. 


7 Frag. I, 2. 
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corruptible,” says that some reject 
the Apocalypse of John, and expresses 
his personal conviction that the author 
was not John the apostle. While the 
opponents of Origen were still upholding 
the other view, it is plain that by the 
fourth century Origenism and the im- 
perial church had put millenarianism 
under the ban. 

It is not at all surprising to find the 
great fourth-century writers setting aside 
the idea of a real thousand years’ reign 
while at the same time they dilate on a 
real resurrection and judgment and 
press home the appeal grounded on this 
view. Eusebius, in his enthusiasm for 
the new imperial régime, explains that 
Papias got his ideas of the material 
kingdom “through a misunderstanding 
of the apostolic accounts, not perceiving 
that the things said by them were spoken 
mystically in figures. For he appears 
to have been a man of very limited 
understanding, as one can see. from his 
discourses.” The great Athanasius 
dwells upon the second glorious appear- 
ing to judge all, but has no place for the 
millennium. Gregory of Nyssa? repudi- 
ates the millennium and refers scorn- 
fully to the “gluttony” of it. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, though he has much to say 
of the Antichrist and of the second 
coming, makes no mention of the millen- 
nium. Similarly with Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen, Basil the Great, John of Damas- 
cus, Ambrose, and Sulpitius Severus. 
Augustine is compelled to take note of 
the idea in his City of God, since other- 
wise his philosophy of history in that 
great work would have failed to show 
that there is a consistent program out- 


Hist. Eccl., 2 Ep. 17. 


4 Millenarians—the name appears here to be used for the first time. 


lined in the inspired writings. The 
famous passage in the Apocalypse of 
John which has been the source of 
so much speculation and fanaticism 
troubled him a good deal. He does not 
feel at liberty to allegorize all the apoca- 
lyptical passages of the Scriptures, but 
he was deeply enough affected by Origen- 
ism to allegorize with a good conscience 
where he could profitably. Referring to 
the earlier interpretations, he confesses 
that at one time he had believed in the 
reign of a thousand years,’ but could 
hold it no longer. He says it would be 
tedious to refute the Milliarii,s but he 
will show how the passage should be 
understood. Falling back on his expo- 
sition of the two resurrections,5 the one 
a spiritual resurrection which has taken 
place in this life and preserves us from 
coming to the second death, the other 
which is not to occur now but at the 
end of the world and is of the body, not 
of the soul, he finds it possible to refer 
the thousand years of the apocalypse to 
the present period of the church, which 
he calls the “Kingdom militant.” The 
thousand years probably refer freely to 
the whole time yet to ensue until the end 
of the world. Thus the passage is 
made to fall into line with his scheme of 
the division of the whole history of the 
world, up to the judgment, into six ages, 
to be followed by the eternal and heav- 
enly age. Augustine’s exposition has 
become classic and his convenient but 
restricted allegorism the model for all 
Catholic and Protestant theologians 
who hope for a successful propagation 
of the gospel in the world and yet 
believe in a cataclysmic end. 
3 Civ. Dei, XX, vii. 
XX, vi. 


‘The difficulty was apparently solved. 
It does not exist for the Golden-mouthed* 
of the East. The idea of two real 
resurrections with a thousand years 
between drops out of view. Inter- 
est centers in the one general resur- 
rection and the final judgment. The 
great creeds of the church, from the 
“ Apostles’’ down to the pronouncements 
of the Third Council of Constantinople,? 
ignore the millennium but emphasize the 
second coming, the real resurrection, 
and the final judgment. Any other 
view would have been impracticable in 
those times. And so it continued down 
to the Protestant Reformation. 

Throughout these developments and 
during the “Dark Ages” there was 
much wild speculation about the future 
state, and many were the fantastic 
pictures that appealed to the coarse 
imaginations of the untaught peoples 
that came into the church by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The important 
thing about these is the fact that they 
supplied a working basis for the church’s 
system of sacraments and penances. 
The vision of a kingdom on earth van- 
ished from the minds of the common 
people, and all interest was concen- 
trated on the escape from hell, the 
deliverance from the inevitable purga- 
tory, and the attainment of the bliss of 
heaven. In place of the divine program 
of the ages on which millenarians dwelt, 
there was, so to say, a divinely com- 
municated geography of the future life. 


2681 A.D. 


Chrysostom. 
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Apocalypticism, with a tendency to 
millenarianism, did not disappear alto- 
gether from view. The attempts of the 
church to restrict all teaching of religion 
and all discussion of the truth of revela- 
tion to the recognized church teachers 
did not altogether succeed. In the 
times of the religious awakening that 
accompanied and followed the Crusades 
many outbursts of independent thinking 
and speculation occurred. Joachim, the 
founder of the monastery at Floris, and 
his followers reveled in new expositions 
of Scripture and unfolded schemes of the 
world’s history that resembled the an- 
cient apocalypses. Though the Joachim- 
ites can scarcely be called millenarians 
in the strict sense, they gave a powerful 
impetus to the later movements in that 
direction and tended to displace the 
church’s eschatology. The portion of 
the Franciscan monks known as the 
Spirituales continued the struggle against 
the views that were accepted in the 
church and the laxity that accom- 
panied the practices associated with 
these views. Their influence is trace- 
able in the views of the Wycliffites and 
Hussites and came to full strength in 
the millenarian Anabaptists. Indeed, 
one might almost say that modern 
millenarianism has its roots in those 
mediaeval apocalypses and interpreta- 
tions. When churchism should be dis- 
placed by biblicism there was sure to 
be an attempt to revive the ancient 
millenarianism. 


THE SERVICES OF PRESENT-DAY PHILOS.- 
OPHY TO THEOLOGICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


JAMES H. TUFTS, PH.D., LL.D. 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago 


The philosophy of our day has as great variety as religion. One difficulty in our 
modern theological world is that the church has built theological systems of the Greek or 
Roman worlds into its formulas. As these philosophies are almost nowhere taught 
except in theological seminaries, it is a little difficult for university-irained men to 
appreciate the truth which our inherited theology expresses. This is very unfortunate. 
While religion is for us all, theology must be the peculiar property of men who have 
been taught to think. Can our modern philosophy do for our day what Aristotle and 
Plato, the Stoic and the Alexandrine, did for their day? 


The philosopher is engaged in a task 
which in many ways is similar to that of 
the theologian. He is trying to see life 
and the world as a whole, to interpret 
the experiences of the here and now 
in terms of the ideas which represent 
meanings, purposes, and values. Hence 
two tendencies have always disputed 
the field: Some, the empiricists, prize 
more the here and now—for this is sure 
and vivid; others, the idealists and 
rationalists, prize more the generaliza- 
tions which offer to transcend time and 
show us the eternal. 

In the past it has usually been ideal- 
ism and rationalism that have appeared 
to be the friends of theology. It was 
with Plato’s conception of genera and 
species that doctrines of the Trinity, one 
in essence, three in person, and of original 
sin were shaped; it was by Aristotle’s 
conceptions of form and matter that the 
relation of God and nature, of soul and 
body, were framed; it was by Descartes’ 
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doctrine that the soul was conceived as 
a simple substance, and therefore as 
immortal. Later it was by the trans- 
cendentalism of Coleridge and his Ameri- 
can followers that a new life was breathed 
into the theology of the last century. 
And at present Bosanquet in England 
and Royce in this country are able 
representatives of the idealism which 
would solve all troubling doubts, all 
clashing contradictions in the Absolute. 

Another type of idealism is that of 
Eucken, who through all his many 
volumes insists upon the importance of 
the inner life, of the activity of the 
spirit. His present vogue would indi- 
cate that to his countrymen at least his 
message has a value. He feared the 
world’s attention was so occupied with 
material interests as to cause forgetful- 
ness of the activity of the spirit. But he 
tells us little of what he means by 
spiritual activity. If, as his most recent 
book seems to indicate, he finds in the 
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present German activity—fine as patri- 
otic devotion and loyalty may be—his 
conception of the life of the spirit, many 
Americans will refuse to follow. They 
will say that activity may be as com- 
pletely “inner” as we please and yet 
be lacking in certain other important 
qualities; they will say that idealism 
is not by its name protected against 
defects as serious as any that opposing 
theories have disclosed. 

It is to the opposing schools that I 
wish at this time to call attention. Five 
notes in their writings are suggestive for 
theology. 

First is the new empiricism. Empiri- 
cism has a bad name with theology 
because it has usually meant that we 
have no knowledge except of experience 
and no experience except through sense 
or feeling. This last half of the doctrine 
is not real empiricism; it is dogmatism. 
The empiricism that James advocated 
in his theories of religious experience 
as well as in his lectures on pragmatism 
and the pluralistic universe is an empiri- 
cism which bids us to search human 
nature through and through, to go with 
open mind into every path where the 
spirit of man has led, and to include in 
our view of the world and of life all 
human activities, feelings, thoughts, 
whether they are respectably introduced 
to us or not. This is a note which I 
believe the minister might well follow 
in the religious field. The old-time 
preacher dwelt much upon the religious 
experience of biblical writers. He dwelt 
upon the religious experience of a very 
few types of conversion, but he left 
unexplored and uninterpreted great 
regions of religious experience because 
they were not always so labeied. Pro- 


fessor James in his own book, the Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience, selected 
chiefly emotional types. He left out the 
experiences of thought and will. What 
is still more remarkable, he omitted the 
great field of social experience, of co- 
operation, of sympathy, of common 
purpose. We are so near to what is 
passing that it is not easy to see it with 
the eye of an Isaiah. We are likely to 
use old terms and conceptions rather 
than to form new ones. There are sug- 
gestions in the poetry, the fiction, the 
drama, and the essay, but there is need 
of deep and intimate appreciation of all 
the stirrings and questions of our day 
in order that one may see what its reli- 
gion is. 

The second note of a present philos- 
ophy which is closely related to the 
new empiricism is the emphasis of 
Bergson upon the creative aspect o! 
evolution. In the fifty years since 
Darwin’s writings we have passed from 
the more obvious doctrines of natural 
selection and the continuity of plant and 
animal and human life and now are 
raising the deeper question as to the 
agencies in the process and the meaning 
of it all. The earlier theological atti- 
tude of challenge gave place to the too 
easy solution of its difficulties. The fear 
that evolution banished God from the 
world was too easily met by the answer 
that evolution was simply one method 
of divine creation. We today do not 
feel that this latter answer is more than a 
hopeful anticipation of what may one 
day be the result of long study and 
analysis. We feel that we must not for 
purposes of philosophy assume .too 
hastily what faith may offer. We must 
stand in the river and study the currents 
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that come within our reach. We must 
grant that they come from an unknown 
and that the horizon which binds our 
vision is not a limit of things but rather 
a limit of our own vision. Nevertheless 
for us it marks the range within which 
we can experiment. 

Now the great method of science in 
examining the world, as we know, is to 
discover causes and effects, to link to- 
gether the successive moments of the 
stream, to find identities. We predict 
the future only as we find in it elements 
of identity with past and present. We 
even make equations and see that the 
quantity of motion is the same, that the 
quantity of matter is not diminished. 
It is easy from this to make the further 
and quite unwarranted assumption that, 
because our yardstick of matter and force 
remains unchanged as we measure and 
count the atoms and mass, therefore the 
stream of life itself flows on the same in 
quantity and quality, and that what 
shall be is not more nor less than what 
has been. 

It is of this false inference that Berg- 
son’s doctrine offers a corrective. Life, 
human or cosmic, may be conveniently 
measured for many purposes in terms 
of atoms, of electrons, of energy; but 
these measurements, so necessary for 
estimating the future, for observing its 
continuity, are yet not adequate to tell 
the full story. Especially they are not 
adequate to measure mind itself, which 
uses them to measure the world. Life 
as we experience it in the immediate 
on-go of the feeling and thought is not 
chopped up into pieces; it is a whole. 
Nor is it a repetition of past units. 
Every moment is a new. Evolution is 
through and through creative. Varia- 


tion is a fact as important as continuity, 
and variation means a something new. 
This may not seem to the theologian a 
great step in constructive thought. It 
may appear a far cry from creative evo- 
lution to the Creator to whom religion 
has looked as the Father of spirits as well 
as the Author of the world. There may 
seem to be no passageway between this 
very limited and timid groping for the 
meaning of change over to a divine 
providence ordering all things with full 
intelligence, and I should agree that as 
yet there is no easy transition. But 
the deeper recognition of the process of 
life to which such reflection is bound to 
lead is far more stimulating to genuine 
constructive work than either the closed 
system of the scientist or the closed 
system of the systematic theologian. 
A third element in modern thinking 
is voluntarism. Voluntarism has often 
played an important part in theology. 
Jesus said, “If any man willeth to do his 
will he shall know of the doctrine.”’” The 
Middle Ages debated long and strenu- 
ously which is prior, will or intellect ? 
Descartes found the source of error in 
our haste to decide before evidence was 
sufficient. Kant removed knowledge to 
make room for faith, and Fichte pro- 
claimed that either necessity or freedom 
is a logically consistent system. One 
must choose between them. But it has 
been the effort of the modern prag- 
matist to analyze more thoroughly this 
old relation of faith and reason, will and 
intellect. He points out first that our 
conclusion depends, not only upon 
thinking straight, but upon what prem- 
ises we begin with, and it is partly a 
matter of choice which facts and prem- 
ises we use. The opposing opinions on 
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the present war make it more obvious 
than ever that thinking is no dry light. 
Conclusions here seem to depend largely 
on how far back we choose to begin and 
which facts we play up. But further, 
the pragmatist claims that the factors or 
elements in truth—the demands for 
consistency and continuity, the concep- 
tions of cause, the interpretations of 
“things”—are constructions of the crea- 
tive intelligence seeking first to live and 
act, and that they are all processes 
through which the mind comes to itself. 
In the field of comparative religion the 
tendency is more and more to explain 
myth by ritual rather than ritual by 
myth. This would suggest the inquiry 
how far our Christian doctrine has been 
shaped by the needs of the soul as these 
have been felt from generation to genera- 
tion rather than from more purely 
intellectual sources, and then the further 
inquiry, how far the present needs justify 
a reshaping of truth. 

This does not mean that we have a 
right to believe anything we like, any- 
thing that makes us more comfortable. 
It may be pertinently said that the need 
for truth is itself the supreme need. 
But it is none the less in point to note 
that truth implies both putting questions 
and finding answers. Natural science 
puts one kind of questions, chiefly those 
of cause and effect. Ethics puts at least 
two: it asks how it is that we behave as 
we do and judge as we do; it asks also 
what we ought to do and to judge. Be- 
fore it can answer this second question 
completely it must inquire what the 
consequences will be: will they be good 
or bad? But the “good” or “bad” 
must in the last analysis contain a factor 
of choice, of voluntary attitude. 


If we seek religious truth we must 
recognize that it too means first of all 
asking a particular kind of question. If 
we frame this question in the familiar 
form, Does God exist ? we must recognize 
that it implies at least two prior ques- 
tions: What do we mean by “God”? 
and What do we mean by “exist”? 
Successive ages and varying schools of 
thought have meant by God, now an 
invisible helper in war, now a sender of 
rain, now a defender of right, now a 
savior from passion, now an eternal 
being including all reality, now a 
sovereign, now a father. Evidently 
the truth of God’s “existence” would 
have different meanings and differing 
tests depending on which sort of God 
we seek. We are not now confident 
that success in war or a prosperous 
crop is an infallible test of righteous 
sovereignty, or that an _ all-inclusive 
being is to be identified easily with 
personal attributes. Ultimately the re- 
ligious question is not one solely of fact. 
It implies both fact and values and may 
be put: Is the world in which we live 
a world that bears any relation to our 
moral ends? Is it a world of mechan- 
ism or of purpose, of necessity or of 
freedom ? 

On this world-old question philos- 
ophy is beginning to take a view which 
is not precisely either of the older views. 

On the one hand science is step by 
step finding uniformity and law. It is 
reducing the processes of earth and 
heavens to order—so far it seems to 
exclude freedom. But on the other hand 
it is constantly speaking of all this 
scientific knowledge as a method of 
control, of utilizing natural forces for 
humanends. Thisisfreedom. Another 
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angle of the problem is the twofold 
question, Is God’s will to be done cer- 
tainly, inevitably, or is it dependent 
upon human co-operation? What does 
it mean to be workers together with 
God? It was the merit of James in all 
his various writings to sound one note 
clearly: The universe is not complete, 
but is in the making. You and I are 
sometimes called upon for decisions 
which may contribute to turn the scale 
for good or evil. Decision is not an 
empty form; it is real and serious. In 
such cases truth is made and not merely 
discovered. It may be then that the 
triumph of right is not a matter of yes 
or no, but, as in all past history, a rela- 
tive process. I suspect that for genera- 
tions to come this will continue to be the 
case. The practical religious question 
from this point of view would be: 
Can we give to this view of God, of the 
progress of righteousness, the same power 
over the more intelligent minds of today 
which the God of absolute decrees, and 
with cruder heaven and hell, had for 
earlier generations and still has for many 
in our own? 

Fourthly, the thought of the time 
along lines of social psychology is a 
needed corrective to whatever of the 
personal and subjective lies in the teach- 
ing of voluntarism. To struggle for 
what I believe, is my duty, but it is 
none the less my duty to make as sure 
as I may that my view of right is a right 
view. My own feeling, my own judg- 
ment, is likely to be mistaken, or still 
more likely to be partial. Social psy- 
chology is calling attention to the inti- 
mate dependence of our mental life, not 
only upon the physical organs, but upon 
the give and take, the interaction of 


person with person. The value of the 
church, of the religious community, has 


always been one of the factors in theol- 


ogy. But I venture to think that the 
value of co-operation in thought as well 
as in organization has never received 
full appreciation. The Catholic church 
has realized the tremendous power of 
organization, but its principle has been 
that of authority. The Protestant 
church has been democratic, but has 
suffered from lack of unity. The prob- 
lem is how to get the great values of 
common thought and common purpose 
while yet remaining true to the principle 
of democracy. 

The fifth element which has value 
for theology in the thinking of the time 
is the ethical trend. 

Theology at its best has been more 
ethical than metaphysical. It has 
thought more of guiding men to better 
living than of experiencing the mys- 
teries of creation and calculating the 
future of the cosmos. But the ethics 
of religion, like its metaphysics, has 
necessarily borrowed largely from the 
philosophy of the age. The ethics of 
Christianity has been very largely legal. 
It has seen the world from the throne of 
the ruler or the bar of the judge rather 
than from the ethical point of view of a 
community of spirits. This newer ethics 
is itself as yet uncertain of its categories. 
It does not know exactly what justice is. 
It would like to find out, but it does not 
expect to find out by any process of 
intuition or of deduction from definitions 
of equality, or of giving every man his 
own, or of respecting the rights of others 
—definitions and methods which were 
so easy to our fathers, who thought it 
possible to know what belonged to a 
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trines are a rationale of his own ex- 
perience or a justification of his new 
attitude toward the Law. Very little is 
he concerned about absolute, unrelated 
reality. He was a practical theo- 
logian. His predecessors were practical 
evangelists. 

Since Paul and the first preachers, 
though having the same message, yet 
differed widely in their religious experi- 
ence (the “Christ after the flesh” having 
no part in Paul’s), in their attitude 
toward Israel and the Law, and in the 
presuppositions of their different audi- 
ences, we should expect to find in them 
wide diversities of interpretation of their 
common message. 


The Sources 


We concern ourselves with only the 
first eight chapters of the Book of Acts, 
because these contain Luke’s report of 
the transactions and addresses of the 
Jerusalem mission before the time when 
work among the Gentiles was under- 
taken, and before Paul comes upon the 
stage of action. The particular passages 
in these chapters which serve as sources 
of information are 2:19-34; 3:11-26; 
4:8-12; 5:29-31; 7:54-60; 8:32-35. 
All these are speeches of Peter except 
two, namely, that of Stephen and 
Philip’s conversation with the eunuch. 
These were of course written a long time 
after the events took place and the state- 
ments were made; but scholars seem 
pretty well agreed that the speeches of 
Peter especially represent quite faithfully 
the content of the first preaching. The 
main Pauline passages are Rom., chap. 
5; 1Cor., chap. 15; Col., chap. 1; Eph., 
chap. 1. Incidental and less extended 
discussions are found elsewhere in all his 


writings and need not be assembled here 
among our sources. 

We shall first consider the agreements 
between the earlier apostles and Paul in 
their thought about Christ; then their 
differences; and finally we shall compare 
their soteriology. 


Part I. Agreements 
1. The Manhood of Jesus 

There is unanimity among them on 
the matter of the essential manhood of 
Jesus. He was “a man approved of 
God,” but still Jesus of Nazareth, a citi- 
zen of a village (2:22; 4:10; 6:14). He 
was Messiah, thought of by most Jews as 
a natural seed of David. He was a 
“prophet like unto Moses” (3:22, 23). 
Paul says he was “of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” “born of a 
woman,” “the second Adam,’ head of 
humanity under the new dispensation as 
Adam was under the old; but neverthe- 
less one with humanity. He “took upon 
himself the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
“being found in fashion as a man.” 


2. His Uniqueness 

That they considered him unique 
within humanity goes without saying, in 
view of the other beliefs about him. He 
was pre-eminent in righteousness, “the 
Holy One of God” (3:14; 4:27, 30). A 
dogma of sinlessness cannot be wrung 
out of these passages without doing them 
violence. God’s anointed in the Old 
Testament is one who more or less re- 
sembles and represents him. The crude 
political messianism had been infused 
with ethical content by the prophets. 
The disciples, through Jesus, inherited 
the best in the national hope, namely, 
the ethical; and the Messiah they saw in 
Jesus was the epitome of ,this. But a 
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man or what his rights were. In theol- prison when he cannot pay his fine and 
ogy we might assume that we thought takes from the rich the price of a box 
that the laws of God were just and right- of cigars for the same offense. We shall 
eous and that the Scriptures gave us a not know what is right, what is just, in 
knowledge of these laws. But in ethics any full sense until we know more of the 
we are in doubt what the rights of man powers of human life and the means by 
are because we do not yet know man. which these may be freed and enlarged. 
We are not satisfied with formal phrases This points a task for theology. Its 
of equality because we see so many older conceptions of sin and evil, of jus- 
abstract uses of the term, wherein the tice and atonement, we well know have 
old equality straightway turns into been largely shaped by legal minds. It 
inequality. Equality before the law, isthe task of constructive thought to find 
for example, may mean inequality, be- new interpretations which are more ade- 
cause of inability to provide a good quate than the legal for the undoubted 
lawyer. It sends the poor man to facts of human, moral experience. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTOLOGY: A COMPARISON 
OF PAUL WITH HIS PREDECESSORS 


H. H. LINDEMANN, M.A., B.D. 
Pastor, Congregational Church, Ainsworth, Nebraska 


In studying comparisons between apostolic teachings it is well to bear in mind that 
the New Testament has a genetic element far more important than its variants. 
Particularly is this true in the case of Christology. Neither Paul nor his predecessors 
manufactured the messianic concept. Each, however, used it in his own way. A com- 
parison such as is given in Mr. LINDEMANN’S article will help to at least realize these 
two elements. 


One cannot enter very far upon a_ ences were Jews. Indeed, the death of 


study of this subject without seeing 
plainly that the New Testament doc- 
trines were formulated, immediately, at 
least, if not mainly, as apologetics. The 
absurd impossibility of a slain Messiah 
gave the first preachers their task. They 
must persuade Judaism that this was not 
an absurdity but a providence. Paul 
had the same task in so far as his audi- 


the Messiah was something he had to ad- 
just to his own consciousness, for he had 
been one of those for whom the cross was a 
stumbling-block. Otherwise the antith- 
eses against which his message shaped 
itself were furnished by paganism and 
Hellenic thought, especially in its phases 
of Stoicism and Gnosticism. When not 
definitely apologetical, the Pauline doc- 
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Acts asserts the fact, but does not go into 
details. Simply, Christ is at the right 
hand of God, and so is instrumental in 
dispensing the Spirit. Peter finds a 
prophecy of the exaltation in Ps. 110:1 
(Acts 2:34). Stephen in his dying vision 
sees the Lord glorified (8:55). 

Paul philosophizes where the others 
only assert. In developing this doctrine 
he evolves the Christology peculiar to 
him, which is treated in the second part 
of this paper. 


5. Giver of the Spirit 


Through his victory over death, and 
contemporary with his exaltation, Christ 
is the giver of the Spirit to those who 
have faith in him as Messiah. This 
Spirit is the source of the believers’ new 
life, by whose power they do their mighty 
works and speak with tongues. 

Paul has given this a fuller develop- 
ment. He makes the Spirit identical 
with the indwelling Christ, or with “God 
in us.” ‘Now the Spirit is the Lord.” 
‘Christ in you the hope of glory.” 


6. His Second Coming 

As Messiah, Christ has not yet en- 
joyed his world-victory. He will come 
again shortly to begin on earth the mes- 
sianic rule. This second coming is not 
so imminent in Paul as in Acts, because 
several years had passed without the 
Lord’s appearing, and so the expecta- 
tion had cooled somewhat. Yet it is 
present in Paul to the very last. It is 
interesting to note how, along with the 
calming of the apocalyptic expectation, 
there is a growing realization of the pres- 
ent prevalence and power of the Spirit of 
Christ. Peter said: “Christ is coming.” 
Paul said: “Christ liveth in me.” 


7%. Universality of Christ’s Work 

Of the universality of Christ’s work 
the first preachers have only a glimpse. 
Paul has a clear vision of it. It lies more 
as an intuition in Acts. In Paul’s plat- 
form it was a paramount issue, and he 
won out on it. “All that are afar off” 
(2:39), “from every nation under 
heaven” (2:5), are to be saved, though 
through the Jews (3:25). Salvation is 
come to the Jews first (2:26), but not 
exclusively. That God’s interest in the 
Gentiles was not a very deep conviction 
is shown by the fact that Peter had to 
be persuaded of it by a vision (chap. 10), 
and that the authorities in the Jerusalem 
church called him before them and made 
him justify his first preaching to the 
Gentiles (chap. 11). 

Though Paul sometimes speaks of the 
Jews as having preference, or at least 
precedence, he nevertheless completely 
breaks down national distinctions. His 
gentile converts were not required to be 
circumcised, nor to keep the Jewish Law 
as such, even the most sacred. They 
were recipients of God’s grace unmedi- 
ated except through the cross, and un- 
conditioned except on faith. “There is 
henceforth neither Jew nor Greek.” 
The first Adam headed the entire old 
humanity; the second Adam heads the 
entire new. 


8. Omissions 

Finally, they agree in certain con- 
spicuous omissions. Neither Acts nor 
Paul has the virgin birth. All the 
speeches of Peter agree with Paul in not 
having the title “Son of Man.” Only 
Stephen uses it, and then as a manifest 
reference by the author of Acts to his 
“former treatise.”” The absence of this 
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Pauline doctrine of sinlessness need not 
have occurred to them at all, and perhaps 
did not. 

Jesus has a peculiar function under 
God to perform for men. He is the 
giver of salvation (4:12; 2:31), the 
“Prince of life” (3:15), “‘a Prince and a 
Savior” (5:31). Christ’s uniqueness is 
brought out in various ways in the Acts 
passages and is everywhere presupposed, 
yet, as Wernle says, “there is no expres- 
sion which in any way goes beyond the 
idea of a man entirely filled and moved 
by the Spirit of God.” With Acts Paul 
agrees, though he may not use just the 
same terms. In addition he has the 
dogma of sinlessness which is necessary 
to his doctrine of salvation. This is 
clearly stated in II Cor. 5:21 and is im- 
plied constantly. Furthermore, Jesus 
produces holiness in those who believe in 
him (Rom. 6:4; 7:4; 6:22; 8:2; Eph. 
3:17, 19). Jesus stands above mankind 
and sets the ideal of character and life 
(II Cor. 1:19, 20; Rom. 8:14, 29). His 
relation to God is so intimate as to be 
peculiar to him and to justify the expres- 
sion “God in Christ” (II Cor. 5:19; 
Eph. 3:19; 4:13). In fact, Paul makes 
Christ so unique within humanity as 
almost to remove him from humanity. 


3. Messiahship 

There is agreement in the first Chris- 
tian confession “Jesus is Messiah.” 
About this point the fight is waged hotly 
in the beginning of Acts. That was the 
point at issue. Legally Jesus had died 
a criminal’s death. Even to have died 
a natural death without having restored 
the Kingdom to Israel would have given 
the lie to any messianic claim. The 
spokesmen of the new sect must prove 


that in spite of his execution Jesus was 
“he that should come.” The evidences 
used were (1) prophecy (2:23, 25-28, 
34-353 3:18, 21-25; 4:25, 26; 7:52; 
8:32-35); (2) “the mighty works and 
wonders and signs of Jesus” (2:22); 
(3) his resurrection (2:24); (4) signs and 
wonders wrought by the apostles through 
the Holy Spirit poured out upon them by 
the Exalted One (2:17-21, 33). 

In Paul the messiahship is taken for 
granted as a rule, not argued except when 
he is preaching to Jews. This distinctly 
national idea is not made much of for its 
own sake because of the more predomi- 
nant universal note in the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. He does not quote Scripture 
as proof as do his predecessors, though he 
asserts that Jesus’ messiahship, sealed by 
the resurrection, was in fulfilment of 
Scripture. His own experience was suffi- 
cient proof: he had seen the risen Lord. 
In other words, his argument is the resur- 
rection. He was “declared to be the Son 
of God, with power . . . . by the resur- 
rection from the dead.” Paul first used 
the compound title “Christ Jesus,” 
showing the predominance of the office 
of Jesus in his mind, overshadowing the 
earthly career. Gilbert gives reports of 
a word-counting in Paul’s writings, as 
follows: the word Christ is used, with 
and without the article, 206 times; in 
combination with other words, 176 times; 
total 382. Without doubt Jesus was 
Paul’s Messiah. 


4. His Exaltation 
The exaltation is a thought common to 
all the apostles and naturally growing out 
oftheir belief in the messiahship. Thereis 
agreement as to the fact, but great differ- 
ence in conception of the nature of it. 
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title seems to be a good argument for the 
contention that, whatever it was and 
however used, it was used only by Jesus 
himself. Dalman says other writers and 
speakers used it only when its use was 
occasioned by the words of Jesus him- 
self. Whether this is true in every in- 
stance or not, it would account for its 
use here by Stephen (cf. Acts 7:56 and 
Luke 22:69). 


Part II. 


Such are the coincidences in the 
church teachings of the first few decades. 
Now for the differences. 

The differences in apostolic doctrine 
are accounted for mostly by the addi- 
tions of Paul. I find only two ideas in 
Acts, Chaps. 1-8, which Paul does not 
use. (1) One of these is the proof of 
Jesus’ messiahship by his mighty works. 
The post-resurrection phenomena are ap- 
pealed to, but not the signs that Jesus 
wrought in person. For Paul the resur- 
rection overshadowed all other miracles. 
(2) The other omission is that of the title 
“Servant of the Lord.” This might 
possibly be accounted for by Paul’s high 
Christology, wherein Isa., chap. 53, is far 
transcended. For the other apostles, 
the servant passages in prophecy were 
their stronghold. The question comes: 
Which is the more faithful to the teach- 
ings of Jesus about himself? No doubt 
he labored most of all to get into his 
disciples’ minds the vision of the godlike- 
ness of service. He was “among them 
as one that serveth,” “not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” They no 
doubt caught that conception in part, 
but the resurrection changed their point 
of view. It opened the way to all that 
galaxy of fantastic notions that clung 


about the Jewish thought of Messiah. 
This threw the christological interpreta- 
tion more naturally into the sphere of 
Paul’s thought and made him the truer 
expositor of Jewish-Christian experience. 
I doubt if the servant appellations would 
have been resorted to had they not been 
so ready a handle to prophecy as a tool 
of apologetics. 

While Paul is with his predecessors in 
almost everything that is theirs, they are 
with him in comparatively little that is 
his. He has teachings distinctly his own, 
which are not so much as suggested by 
them. He carries the doctrines of Christ 
and redemption beyond the lay mind, 
making of them a profound philosophy. 
I have not worked out the evolution of 
Paul’s system, so cannot vouch for the 
order in which his tenets are here 
enumerated. Neither do I consider it 
necessary to harmonize into this brief 
summary every incidental expression 
which seems at variance with the general 
stream of the apostle’s thought. If he 
seems to express a substitutionary theory 
of redemption, it is far from funda- 
mental, and might have suggested itself 
as an analogy to the Jewish sacrifice of 
sin offerings (cf. Isa., chap. 53). What 
is more natural to Paul the Jew? What 
Christ had done for him rendered all 
ceremonial sacrifices unnecessary. If 
Christ became a substitute in Paul’s 
thought for the sin offerings, that does 
not say that Christ’s suffering and 
death were a substitute for punishment 
justly due to Paul. The total impres- 
sion of his writings on this subject does 
not bear out the substitutionary theory. 

Neither need we try to harmonize 
with Paul’s universalism his incidental 
paragraph about election. It is not laid 
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down as a prerequisite to salvation. It 
was superadded to his doctrine of grace 
for the assurance of such as might be 
fearing lest, being detached from Juda- 
ism, they might possibly be detached 
from the promises of God. They need 
not fear, for the grace of God antedates 
all recorded promises. 

We proceed then to a general outline 
of Paul’s peculiar Christology, which is 
wanting in the earliest evangel. A logi- 
cal rather than a chronological order is 
here followed. 


1. The Second Adam 


In the first place, Christ is the “‘sec- 
ond Adam,” the “Man from Heaven.” 
This doctrine is one of the fruits of Paul’s 
break with Judaism in which it was held 
that everything dated from the tradi- 
tional Adam; and of his liberation from 
sin, i.e., the law of the flesh, which the 
Law brought to conscience but could not 
annul. He had become a member of the 
new humanity, the spiritual race which 
Christ initiated. This was an apologetic 
against Judaism as well as a rationale of 
his experience, which he conceived to be 
the typical Christian experience. His 
new life he considered to be the reign in 
his being of a new law, the law of the 
mind or spirit and contrasted with the 
old law of the flesh. And Christ had 
been the initiator of this law, as Moses 
had been of the other. It was nothing 
less than the law of God promulgated by 
Christ and with him taking effect for 
humanity. 

A heavenly being come to earth is not 
an invention of Paul’s. Itis both pagan 
and Jewish. But Paul does an alto- 
gether new thing with that conception. 


t Article “Son of God,” Harvard Theol. Rev. 


Just as in Galatians he so allegorizes the 
story of Abraham as to make the gentile 
Christians, instead of the unbelieving 
Jews, the true seed of the great progeni- 
tor of Israel, thus completely turning the 
tables on his Judaizing opponents ; so 
here he creates a new, true, spiritual race 
with a new spiritual Adam for progeni- 
tor, leaving the descendants of the old 
Adam out of account. This is a most 
effective defense of his apostasy from 
Judaism; as reassuring to himself as his 
“doctrine of election” must have been to 
his fellow-believers. 


2. Son of God 


Paul only has the title “Son of God.” 
Its occurrence in Acts 8:37 is so cer- 
tainly by interpolation that the Ameri- 
can revisers have omitted that verse. 
Wernle considers this term the outcome 
of Paul’s contact with pagan mythology. 
Whether an adaptation to paganism or 
not, it was very timely, for it “‘converted 
the heathen world.” Christ was a new 
demigod, but more wonderful than any 
other because of the victory over death. 
It touched the fancy of the myth-loving 
world; and Paul was able enough to put 
into this conception the vital content of 
his gospel. 

I doubt if the use of this title by Paul 
was so much an adaptation to paganism 
as Wernle thinks. It is more truly the 
utilization of a title common in the Old 
Testament and in current Jewish litera- 
ture and thought. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Professor Bacon’ this title as 
applied to Jesus belongs to the true 
Christian tradition and contains the 
kernel of Jesus’ teaching about mankind 
and himself. If the pagans read more 
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into it than the substance of this tradi- 
tion, that only made their attachment 
to the true Son of God the more ready 
and sure. This title in the mouth of 
Paul performed the same function for the 
heathen as the title Son of Man in the 
mouth of Jesus (or whatever term he 
used to assert his messiahship implicitly) 
performed for his contemporaries. 


3. His Pre-existence 


From the conception of Heavenly 
Man and Son of God, it was an easy step 
to that of pre-existence, which the first 
preachers do not mention. The heav- 
enly Man and Son whom God sent to 
earth must have lived before his earthly 
appearance. This in itself would have 
been logical and natural. Besides, Paul’s 
Greek environment was especially invit- 
ing to it. The idea was as old as Plato 
and had found lodgment in Hebrew 
thought through the apocalyptic litera- 
ture and wisdom writings. Meyer thinks 
that “in special circles a real pre- 
existence, a heavenly life and activity of 
Messiah before time began, was both 
taught and believed. Even now, indeed 
for ages past, he was active on behalf of 
his people.” So the pre-existence of 
Christ might have been arrived at by 
Paul through his own logical processes; 
or he might have acquired it through 
Hebrew mythology; or, what is more 
likely, it was absorbed from the Greek 
atmosphere in which he lived. His mo- 
tive for bringing it forward, or at least 
for writing it out, is to combat the gnos- 
tic heresy at Colossae. The Colossians 
must place Christ above and before all 
intermediate beings, and think of him as 
giving them all whatever reality they 
possessed. 


4. Logos-Christ 


Coincident with or resulting from the 
idea of pre-existence, but certainly as an 
adaptation to stoic philosophy, came 
Paul’s Logos-Christ. Christ not only 
existed before his earthly career, but be- 
fore the created world, and was God’s 
agent in creation. And at present, as 
the “fulness of God,” he rules all things 
and powers in the heavens, in the earth, 
and under the earth. The logos in 
Greek thought is the wisdom of God. 
The terms by which wisdom is desig- 
nated in Baruch and in the Wisdom of 
Solomon are strikingly similar to those 
applied to Christ by Paul in Rom. ro: 
6-8. The Greek logos and Jewish wis- 
dom are near kin, as is shown by writings 
outside the New Testament, and by the 


. Fourth Gospel as well as by Paul. Paul 


and the Fourth Gospel substitute Christ 
for wisdom and for the logos. 


5. His Equality with God 

The extreme of Paul’s exaltation of 
Christ came when in moments of enthu- 
siastic adoration he employed expressions 
which seem to attribute to him equality 
or identity with God: “of whom is 
Christ after the flesh, God blessed for- 
ever.” The difficulty of interpretation 
in this passage is apparent. We cannot 
call it Christology. It is rhapsody. 
Such as this are the expressions of a de- 
vout and grateful soul that has found 
God in Christ. It is an expression of 
religion, not of dogma. It is not infre- 
quent that persons who consider prayer 
to Jesus illogical, nevertheless in mo- 
ments of intensity pray to him. When 
Paul is arguing or dogmatizing, he never 
makes Christ equal with God. Christ is 
to subject all things unto himself, and 
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then himself and all things unto God, 
that God may be all in all. Yet, the 
fact that such a statement as Rom. 9:5 
was possible, even in moments of strong 
feeling, shows how far Paul’s thought 
about Christ transcended the crude mes- 
sianic Christology of the Pentecostal 
evangelists. Another pointer in the 
same direction is Paul’s frequent use of 
the term Lord as a title of Jesus. Many 
consider this an appropriation of the 
common Old Testament title of Jehovah. 
If this be true, it indicates a very strong 
leaning toward a literal deification of 
Christ. 


Part III. Soteriology 


We now pass to the apostolic teaching 
about Christ’s function as Savior. Since 
soteriology is an essential department of 
Christology, we must compare the first 
preachers with Paul in their doctrine of 
salvation; or rather contrast them, for 
the differences here are quite as conspicu- 
ous as in their Christology proper. 


1. The Doctrine of Salvation in Acts 


We must now keep in mind that the 
Jerusalem witnesses had not forgotten 
John the Baptist and the earthly Jesus, 
while the rabbinical theologian never 
knew them. In the beginning of Acts no 
intermediate condition to salvation is 
laid down. The speakers do not seem to 
think of the death of Jesus as in any way 
mediating the grace of God. They ex- 
plain it negatively and apologetically 
without attributing to it any significance 
asanatonement. They declare it to be 
due to the lawlessness of the Jews whose 
forefathers had treated former prophets 
in the same way (2:23; 3:13-21; 7:52). 
They also claim that it was the will of 


God declared by the prophets that Mes- 
siah should suffer (Isa., chap. 53; Ps. 
16). “There is nowhere mixed up with 
these discussions of the death of Jesus 
upon the cross a suggestion of its having 
been necessary to salvation, or of its hav- 
ing been required as an atonement for 
the sin of the people, as a satisfaction to 
God.” “The cross” is not yet a stereo- 
typed expression. God had neutralized 
the shame of the murder of Jesus by 
bringing him again from the dead. Asa 
testimony of this there were the signs 
and wonders done by the apostles. The 
Messiah was ready to return bringing the 
culmination of the world’s destiny. The 
people were now in a period of probation 
like the time of John the Baptist. Re- 
pentance and baptism were in order. 
Belief and baptism would preserve the 
Israelite from the world-destruction 
which would issue with the return, at 
which time it should be that “whosoever 
would call upon the name of the Lord 
should be saved.” 

Such was the salvation about to be 
demonstrated. Meantime, present sal- 
vation consisted in liberation from sin 
after the manner of John the Baptist’s 
proclamation, security in facing the com- 
ing Messiah, and in possession of the 
Holy Spirit, which was his gift. 


2. Tho Doctrine of Salvation in Paul 


Paul’s motive to a saving faith is far 
more religious and ethical than that of 
Acts. Though he does more speculating 
than they, after all his speculations oc- 
cupy almost a negligible proportion of 
his writings; and even when he specu- 
lates there is a practical religious motive 
under it. He is conspicuously superior 
to Acts on this score. I fancy that, 
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educated and intellectual as he was, he 
did a great deal more speculating in his 
mind than we have any knowledge of, 
and that the expressions in his writings 
are only the merest outcroppings thereof. 
Consequently it is very difficult to lay 
out a definite “plan of salvation” and 
say this is what Paul thought. The 
most one can do safely is to record total 
impressions. When he does this, he sees 
how insignificant a place is held in Paul 
by certain conceptions that have since 
been considered as cardinal. As was 
noted above, substitutionary sacrifice, 
though magnified into a dogma by the 
church, was very likely only an analogy 
for Paul. The reference to election, 
used only as a sublime expedient by the 
apostle—a vessel of reliei—is remodeled 
and plated with armor by Augustine and 
Calvin. Likewise the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The church has been arguing 
about it ever since the second century. 
Yet all there is to it in Paul is the 
“Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” of the 
benedictions. But, as was seen above, 
he makes no sharp distinction between 
Christ and the Spirit, nor between God 
and the Spirit; and he is not over-careful 
about his distinction between Christ and 
God. We therefore feel justified in leav- 
ing these incidental and unconnected 
thoughts aside. 

So we proceed to outline what seem 
to be Paul’s feelings with regard to the 
process of redemption. 

In contrast with the simple gospel of 
Acts, Paul has an elaborate system cen- 
tering about the crucifixion, the resur- 
rection, and the gift of the Spirit. The 
death of Christ is something not merely 
to be explained to skeptics. It has a 
positive bearing. It is the highest 


providence of God in dealing with sin- 
ful men. 

1. Deliverance from sin possible—In 
the first place, sin as a principle is 
done away with, because humanity has 
taken a new start in the “Man from 
heaven.” Hence deliverance is a possi- 
bility for individuals who will become 
members of the spiritual humanity. 

2. Reconciliation—But individuals 
are sinful, therefore at enmity with 
God. How shall the enmity be re- 
moved? They are reconciled by the 
infinite love of God, shown by the sac- 
rifice of his Son on the cross. ‘While 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
Faith, i.e., belief in and reliance upon 
that love so revealed, enables the indi- 
vidual in spite of his sin to approach God 
again. He must tremble before God, 
whose holiness he has offended, until 
assured that God in his love will accept 
him. The crucified Christ is the assur- 
ance upon which he may hope for God’s 
acceptance. 

3. Justification —Emboldened now to 
face God, what becomes of a man’s 
guilt for past sins? Paul says faith 
justifies him. His justification is pos- 
sible because the Heavenly Man assum- 
ing the likeness of sinful flesh obtained 
a complete victory over it, in a life 
that knew no sin, in a triumphant 
death, and in a resurrection that demon- 
strated the glorious survival of the 
spiritual man. Thus the sway of sin in 
mankind is at last broken and the indi- 
vidual sinner may participate in the 
liberation from it by faith in Christ and 
his work. By faith a man asserts his 
determination to partake in the triumph 
of Christ, to enter into his spiritual 
estate. When he has come to that atti- 
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tude of mind, God “justifies” him. His 
past is as though it had not been, so far 
as God is concerned, and the pages of 
tomorrow’s life are his without blot or 
blemish. 

4. Sanctification —But those pages 
may not remain thus clear. The 
believer still has his struggles, and falls 
because of the evil world in which 
he lives and the sinful flesh his spirit 
dwells in. But if he retains his atti- 
tude of faith, the enlivening spirit that 
secured the victory for Jesus will dwell in 
him also and secure his sanctification. 

Sanctification, i.e., the victory of the 
spirit over the flesh, does not occupy the 
predecessors of Paul. They did not ex- 
pect to have time enough to attain an 
ethical salvation. The new attitude 
which they urged upon believers, apart 
from repentance (which belonged as 
much to the Judaism of John the Baptist 
as to the gospel of Jesus), was an intel- 
lectual acceptance of Jesus as Messiah. 
Beyond that, the only thing was the pre- 
rogative of Messiah who, because of 
their repentence and in return for their 
acceptance of him, would honor them 
with a place in his Kingdom. Paul’s 
salvation was more an affair of this pres- 
ent order than theirs was, as witness the 
fundamentally ethical method of recon- 
ciliation between God and man, and the 
large place given to practical moral in- 
struction in all his letters. His soteri- 
ology, furthermore, was not an apologetic 
but a positive philosophy, and, as all 
must recognize, a profound philosophy. 

So different is Paul’s thought about 
Christ from that of the Jerusalem evan- 
gelists that we can scarcely think of it 
as coming from the same age and treat- 
ing the same facts. What is distinctive 


in our traditional theology is distinctive 
in Paul either by statement or by impli- 
cation, and is altogether wanting in the 
others. This makes us wonder what 
would have become of Christianity, both 
in Palestine and in the gentile world, had 
it not enlisted the intellect of the theo- 
logian apostle, but rested its fortunes 
upon the “laymen’s theology” of Acts, 
chaps. 1-8. 


Inferences 


In view of Paul’s distinct contribu- 
tions to Christian thinking, the assertion 
has been made that Paul was in reality 
the founder of Christianity. That might 
be claimed with some show of reason if all 
we had about Jesus Christ were the ac- 
count of his death and his appearance to 
Paul—for Paul did not go back of these 
facts—or if Christianity were a philoso- 
phy merely, and not a way of life. But 
Christianity is a way of life primarily. 
Hence the question comes: Where did 
Paul get his new way of life, his ethics? 
For we must admit that his hymn of love 
in I Cor., chap. 13, is quite as lofty ethics 
as anything in the Gospels. Did he get 
it indirectly from Jesus through his 
disciples? Then he certainly was not 
the founder of the faith. Did he get it 
out of hisown mind? Possibly the com- 
pelling impress of the love of God re- 
vealed in the cross could start into life 
the seeds of divineness in his own heart 
and bring forth the fruits of the Spirit 
which he enumerates. But even so, 
granting that the Pauline theology and 
ethics are both his own, still Calvary was 
not his. That act of the revelation of 
infinite love was Christ’s, to whom Paul 
gives a pre-eminence next to Deity. 
To think of Paul as the founder of 
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Christianity, we must ignore his con- 
fessed indebtedness to Jesus. 

Suppose we do ignore this and try to 
think of Paul as the revealer of our reli- 
gion. The difficulty would be that he 
revealed too much besides. Christlike 
as he was, he nevertheless felt that he 
had not completely triumphed over sin. 
While we admire him as a heroic apostle 
of liberty, we cannot altogether forget 
his previous slavery to externalism. We 
may forget for a time, while we warm our 
hearts in the spirit’s glow of I Cor., chap. 
13, but we cannot altogether obliterate 
the memory of Paul the executioner of 
Christians. In other words, Paul falls 
short, but Jesus suffices, as the captain of 
our salvation, because of the latter’s 
unique holiness. This fact and doctrine 
of the uniqueness of Jesus comes down to 
us from the very beginning. It is the 
cornerstone of our Christian system of 
theology. 

It might with more reason be said that 
Peter was the founder of our Christian- 
ity. To him first came the conviction of 
the living Christ, as Paul himself testi- 
fies, and this conviction was the rock 
foundation of the new faith. That 
which made such a conviction possible 
was not something that could be revealed 
by flesh and blood, but a spiritual force, 
the personality of Jesus swaying the 
personality of another man. So unique 
a thing in history as the resurrection ex- 
perience back at the dawn of Christianity 
must have a unique reality behind it. 
This reality is the person of Jesus. Call 
this uniqueness his divinity, or his deity, 
or what we will, it is for us as well as for 
the apostles the foundation of our faith. 
The Christian Paul could not have been, 
except for Peter, “turned again” and the 


strengthener of the brethren. Peter 
would not have changed his fishing- 
place except for him whose invitation he 
accepted on the Sea of Galilee and whose 
Spirit again claimed him and sealed his 
heart on Easter morning. 

The doctrine of messiahship was based 
upon a national hope, which reformed 
Jews now admit was an impossible hope, 
and which, in its schematic development, 
became little more than a superstition. 
It was restricted and non-ethical; there- 
fore we cannot use it. Through Paul 
and the Fourth Evangelist the messianic 
hope finally melted into a doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit who came again in place of 
Christ and represents God. This Trin- 
ity is not suggested in Acts. In Paul, 
Father, Son, and Spirit were not consist- 
ently differentiated. In the Fourth 
Gospel, chap. 14, they are purposely 
identified. In the light of this, how can 
we Bible students be blamed if the 
Trinity is not as systematic with us as a 
mathematical table ? 

As for the doctrine of salvation, that 
proclaimed in Acts is both unethical and 
unphilosophical, and must go with the 
doctrine of messiahship upon which it 
depends. That of Paul is philosophic- 
ally tenable and experientially verifiable; 
but we cannot be content with it. We 
must have the Gospels as well as the 
Epistles. Paul treats the death of 
Christ too much as a supernatural act of 
God, and not enough as a natural fact of 
human experience. We accept Paul’s 
interpretation of the work of Christ, but 
go farther, and find out and emphasize 
some things that Paul did not know. We 
shall always bow before Calvary with 
Paul and the historic church, but we shall 
also recline at meat with Jesus of Naza- 
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reth when he receiveth publicans and 
sinners. We are impressed with the fact 
that the disciples and the women were 
well on their way to the Kingdom before 
the Master finally ascended its throne of 
sacrifice. 

This new emphasis is, I believe, the 
contribution of the so-called New The- 
ology. But it comes forward, as the first 
theology came, as a rationale of Chris- 
tian experience and as an expression of 
the eternal gospel in the thought- 
categories of the present age; whose dis- 
tinction, in our case, is the discovery of 
the reach and power of personality. 
Hence we must have for our living and 
for our thinking, not only the act of God 
in the death of Christ, but also the char- 
acter of God in the personality of Jesus. 


The practical value of the foregoing 
study seems to me to be this: The first 
interpreters of Jesus and his work were 


not agreed. If they did not disagree, 
they nevertheless were altogether unlike. 
Each did his best with the intellectual 
material in his possession and according 
to what he felt had taken place in his 
own life. We, nineteen centuries later, 
cannot do otherwise. The testimony of 
these early interpreters is indeed indis- 
pensable. That of the church in later 
centuries is also valuable. But we, like 
them, are concerned primarily with the 
disclosure and appreciation of divine 
truth in the life and character of Jesus 
of Nazareth. So, using them as guides 
if we may, we are justified in going to 
better testimony than they give, namely 
the Gospels; and having found there as 
nearly as we can the reality of Jesus, we 
must apprehend him with the minds that 
historical environment has given us, and 
in the light of what our renewed spirits 
testify. Peter and Paul must decrease; 
Jesus must increase. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


X. Isaac, Jacob, Esau, and the Sons of Jacob 


I. 
A. The Tradition of Isaac 


The story of Isaac is found in Gen., 
chaps. 21-27. We find no traces here 
of the duplication of traditions that we 
find in the case of Abraham. Isaac 
does not have two names, he does not 
come from two places, at two different 


times, nor does he dwell in two regions. 
There is no evidence that he is the result 
of a fusion of two strands of tradition. 
B. Theories in Regard to Isaac 
The following theories have been 
held in regard to the historical char- 
acter of Isaac: 
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1. The individual theory—The tra- 
ditional theory in the church has been 
that Isaac was the individual son of the 
individual Abraham, the Aramaean fore- 
father of the Hebrews. This theory is 
open to the same objections as the theory 
of the individual Abraham, namely, that 
it is difficult to see how a solitary Ara- 
maean could have maintained himself in 
the midst of the Amorites in Canaan, 
and also that nations do not arise his- 
torically through descent from a single 
ancestor. There is nothing very per- 
sonal about Isaac. He weds Rebekah, 
the Aramaean, which may easily refer to 
a union of a Hebrew with an Aramaean 
clan; he disputes with his neighbors the 
possession of wells, which may also refer 
to tribal experiences; and he is the father 
of Jacob and Esau, who are the same 
as the nations of Israel and Edom. He 
seems thus to be a tribe rather than an 
individual. 

2. The mythical theory.—By the Pan- 
Babylonians, Isaac is regarded as a 
moon-god because he lives at Beer- 
sheba‘, “‘the well of the seven,”’ which 
refers to the seven days of the lunar 
week. But this name is capable of 
many other interpretations, and in the 
case of this patriarch the argument for 
a Babylonian origin is even weaker than 
in the caseof Abram. His lunar charac- 
ter stands or falls with that of his father 
Abram, and even in the case of Abram 


we must render a verdict of “not 
proved.” 

The name Isaac is the third person im- 
perfect of the verb “laugh” and means 
“he laughs,”’ or “he who laughs.” This 
is the type on which divine names are 
formed, such as Yahweh and Yaghuth. 
Names of persons or of tribes are com- 


posed with the divine name and a predi- 
cate, such as Isra-el and Ishma-el. For 
this reason it has been thought that 
Isaac was the ancient divinity of the 
spring at Beer-lahai-roi, who was adopted 
by Israel during its sojourn at this place, 
and was subsequently degraded to the 
rank of an ancestor through the triumph 
of Yahweh. Amos 7:9 speaks of “the 
high places of Isaac,’”’ as though Isaac 
were a deity. But personal names com- 
pounded with a divine name are fre- 
quently abbreviated so that only the 
divine name remains. We find, for 
instance, Jacob alongside of Jacob-el as 
a personal or tribal name. Accordingly, 
even though Isaac may originally have 
been the name of a deity, it may also 
have been the name of a Hebrew indi- 
vidual or tribe. 

3. The late Hebrew theory.—Isaac is 
used as a racial name, like Jacob and 
Israel, e.g., Amos 7:9, “the high places 
of Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanc- 
tuaries of Israel shall be laid waste.” 
Hence Wellhausen infers that Isaac, 
like Israel, is merely a national name 
for the Hebrews after the conquest of 
Canaan, and that the story of Isaac 
is a reflex of the national experiences of 
Israel. Isaac is a child of his father’s old 
age, just as Israel is the last-born of a 
group of nations. He comes near to 
losing his life in childhood, just as Israel 
runs the risk of extinction soon after 
the occupation of Canaan. He loves 
peace, just as Israel cherishes the ideal 
of “dwelling each under his own vine 
and fig-tree with none to disturb.” The 
parallelism here is not very close or 
convincing, and the fact that Isaac’s 
dwelling-places are Beer-lahai-roi and 
Beer-sheba‘ in the extreme south of 
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Canaan is not favorable to the view that 
he represents Israel in the period of the 
monarchy. 

4. The Amorite theory.—In Gen. 26: 
12 Isaac is said to sow and reap. This 
seems to connect him with the agricul- 
tural life of the land of Canaan and to 
suggest that he isan Amorite hero. The 
fact also that he dwells at Beer-lahai-roi 
and at Beer-sheba‘, sanctuaries of 
Canaan, indicates that he is a figure of 
Amorite tradition. With this agrees 
the reference in Amos 7:9 to “the sanc- 
tuaries of Isaac,” which implies that he 
was associated with the holy places of 
the land of Canaan. On this view 
Isaac will be connected with the Amorite 
Abram (ca. 2100 B.c.) and not with the 
Aramaean Abraham (ca. 1400 B.C.). 
The objections to this view are that Beer- 
lahai-roi and Beer-sheba‘are not properly 
sanctuaries of Canaan. Beer-lahai-roi 
lies in the desert to the south of Canaan, 
and Beer-sheba‘ is on the extreme 
southern border of Canaan, where it 
could easily be visited by wandering 
tribes of the southern desert. Sowing 
and reaping are possible even for Bedawin 
in the vicinity of copious springs where 
longer stays are made. Isaac appears 
in tradition as the husband of Rebekah, 
the Aramaean, and as the father of the 
Aramaean peoples, Israel and Edom. 
Accordingly, the following theory appears 
more probable. 


5. The early Hebrew theory.—Accord- 
ing to this, Isaac belongs to the pre- 
Mosaic tradition of Israel. He represents 
the unity of Israel and Edom in the 
southern desert prior to their division 
into two nations. On this view he is to 
be regarded as an Aramaean tribe de- 
scended from the Aramaean group called 


Abraham that hovered on the border of 
Canaan about 1400 B.c. 


II. Jacob and Esau 
A. The Double Tradition 


The story of Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau is found in Gen. 25:21— 
33:16. It contains the same curious 
duplication of details that we find in the 
story of Abraham. 

1. Jacob and Esau bear two names.— 
Jacob is also called Israel, and Esau is 
called Edom. Here there is not even 
the similarity of sound that has led to 
the identification of Abram and Abra- 
ham. 

2. The names Jacob and Esau are 
used both individually and collectively — 
Jacob appears as an individual in the 
narratives of his flight, his setting up of 
a holy stone, his vow, his wrestling with 
the angel, and in certain stories Esau 
also seems to be an individual; but in 
25:23 we read, “Two nations are in 
thy womb, and two peoples shall be 
separated from thy bowels; and the one 
people shall be stronger than the other 
people; and the elder shall serve the 
younger.” Here evidently nations are 
meant, and in the following narra- 
tives of the relations of Jacob and Esau 
and of Jacob and Laban national expe- 
riences are intended. By the later 
Hebrews the names Jacob, Israel, Esau, 
and Edom were used constantly in a 
racial sense. 

The wives of Esau, according to 
26:34; 28:9 were Judith, the daughter 
of Beeri the Hittite; Basemath, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite; and 
Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, the 
sister of Nebaioth; but according to 
36:2 his wives were Adah, the daughter 
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his offering of first-fruits, is bidden to 
say, “A wandering Aramaean was my 
father.” Thus Jacob belongs to the 
Amorite period along with Abram, 
while Israel belongs to the Aramaean 
period along with Abraham. 
In like manner Edom is the name 
of an Aramaean people akin to Israel 
that is first met in the inscriptions of 
Merneptah (ca. 1225 B.C.). 
The experiences of Jacob and Esau 
are the counterpart of the history of the 
nations of Israel and Edom down into 
the period of the monarchy. Esau is the 
first-born of twins; i.e., Edom became 
a nation shortly before Israel (cf. Gen. 
36:31 ff.); but Jacob obtained the 
birthright; i.e., Israel gained possession 
of the land of Canaan. Esau, like the 
Edomites, is a clever hunter, a man of 
the open mountain country (25:27). 
Of him it is said (27:39 f.): 
Away from the fertile earth shall be thy 
dwelling, 

And away from the dew of heaven from 
above; 

And by thy sword shalt thou live. 


Jacob, on the other hand, like the Israel- 
ites in their golden age, is a polished man, 
dwelling in houses, and familiar with the 
ways of civilization (25:27). Of him it 
is said (27:28 f.): 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of corn and new wine: 

Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee: 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons bow down 

to thee. 


Here the condition of Israel in the period 
of the kings is described, and knowledge 
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is shown of its victories over Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom. In like manner 
the words of 25:23, 


The one people shall be stronger than 
the other people, 
And the elder shall serve the younger: 


allude to the fact that under David the 
Edomites were conquered, and for two 
hundred years remained tributary to 
Judah (I Chron. 18:12). Of Esau, 
however, it is said (27:40): 
Thou shalt serve thy brother; 
But it shall come to pass, when thou 
shalt break loose, 
That thou shalt shake his yoke from 
off thy neck. 


This corresponds with the fact that in 
the reign of Joram the Edomites suc- 
ceeded in establishing their independence 
(II Kings 8:22). 

In like manner Jacob and Laban seem 
to be the counterparts of the nations of 
Israel and Syria in the period of the 
monarchy. 

Leah and Rachel, the wives of Jacob, 
seem to be merely collective names for 
the two main groups of Hebrew tribes 
that entered Canaan frors the south 
and the east respectively. Leah is con- 
nected etymologically with Levi, and 
the children of Leah are the tribes which 
traditionconnectswithKadesh. Haupt’s 
suggestion’ that Leah means “cow” 
and Rachel means “sheep,”’ and that the 
“sons of Leah” are the “cowboys,” and 


the “sons of Rachel” are the “shep- — 


herds,” is plausible, and points to con- 
ditions that existed after the occupation 
of Canaan. 

In Gen. 36:31-39 there is a list of 
eight kings “that reigned in the land 
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of Elon the Hittite; Oholibamah, the 
daughter of Zibeon the Hivite; and 
Basemath, Ishmael’s daughter, sister of 
Nebaioth. This tangle is explicable 
only when we assume that the “wives” 
of Esau were aboriginal tribes of Mount 
Seir with which the Edomites mingled 
when they conquered the land. Such 
tribes could be classified both with the 
Hittites and with the Ishmaelites, and 
they could have double names like 
Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom. The chil- 
dren of Esau in Gen., chap. 36, are easily 
recognized as tribes and districts of the 
land of Edom. Amalek, a well-known 
clan of the southern desert, appears in 
36:12 as a grandson of Esau, whereas, 
according to Gen. 14:7, this people was 
already in existence in the time of 
Abram. 

3. Jacob and Esau belong to two dif- 
ferent periods.—Jacob is not expressly 
connected with any historical event 
of the Amorite period as Abram is 
connected with Hammurabi, but his 
name, like that of Abram, belongs to the 
Amorite type. Ya‘qob (Jacob) is an 
abbreviation of Ya‘qub-ilu, “Jacob- 
god,” an Amorite name found in 
contract-tablets of the time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. This same name 
occurs in Egypt in the same period 
under the form Ya‘qeb-her (in Egyptian 
r=l) as the name of a Semitic (Amorite) 
conqueror who about 1700 B.c. seated 
himself upon the throne of the Pharaohs.* 
Y-‘-q-b-’a-ra, the name of a district, 
or of a tribe, in the land of Canaan in 
the time of Thutmose III (ca. 1515 B.c.), 
is the exact equivalent of Ya‘qob-el, 
“Jacob-god,” since Semitic / is regularly 
represented by Egyptianr. The name 


* Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 220. 


Jacob is not found in the later Aramaean 
period, and it was not used by the 
Hebrews as a proper name throughout 
the whole pre-exilic period, so far as 
we know from Old Testament evidence. 
One cycle of the Jacob stories connects 
Jacob with the origin of the holy places 
of Canaan. He was the erecter of the 
massébhéth, or holy stones, at Bethel 
(Gen. 28:10-22; 35:14), at Mahanaim 
(31:45 ff.), at Shechem (33:20). The 
sanctuary of Mahanaim derived its 
holiness from the fact that he en- 
countered the angels of God there 
(32:1-2). Three places claimed to pos- 
sess his tomb. According to J (50: 10, 
11), it was at Goren-ha-Atad, or Abel- 
Mizraim, east of the Jordan; according 
to E (33:19; of. Josh. 24:32), appar- 
ently it was at Shechem; according to 
P (so:12f.), it was at Hebron. In all 
these cases we seem to have ancient holy 
places of the land of Canaan that were 
adopted by Israel after the conquest. 
Their origin, like the name Jacob, goes 
back into the Amorite period. 

In like manner Esau is known to have 
been an ancient Amorite divine name 
that lasted among the Phoenicians down 
to the time of Philo Byblius. 

On the other hand, tradition is unani- 
mous that Israel belonged to the Ara- 
maeans, who, as we have seen, did not 
migrate out of the desert before 1400 B.C. 
All the documents of Genesis agree that 
Laban, the Aramaean, was a kinsman of 
Israel (E, Gen. 31:20; J, 29:10; P, 
25:20). Gen. 31:47 emphasizes the 
Aramaean origin of Laban by putting 
into his mouth the Aramaic words yegar- 
sahadutha, “the heap of witness.” In 
Deut. 26:5 the Israelite, when he brings 
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of tradition. One is of Amorite origin 
and goes back to about 2100 B.c., the 
other is Hebrew and extends from 
1400 B.c. onward. The individual Jacob 
who sets up holy stones, consecrates 
holy places, and is buried in the land 
of Canaan is a hero-forefather of the 
Amorites. The collective Israel who 
disputes with Esau and Laban, and who 
enters Canaan with his sons, is the 
nation of Israel that conquered Canaan 
in detachments between 1500 and 1200 
B.c., and that contested its possession 
with the Edomites and the Aramaeans 
of Damascus. 

The combination of Jacob with 
Israel in the national tradition was the 
result of the fusing of Canaanites and 
Hebrews into one people. When this 
union was effected, it was only natural 
that the effort should be made to identify 
ancestors. The Hebrew immigrants 
claimed descent from Israel and the 
Canaanite aborigines from Jacob; con- 
sequently Israel had to be identified with 
Jacob. Jacob was regarded as the older 
name, which was superseded by Israel, 
because the Canaanites were conquered 
by the Hebrews. The influence of 
religion in bringing about the union was 
expressed by the traditions that the 
change of name took place at the 
sanctuaries of Bethel and Peniel. 

In like manner Esau was identified 
with Edom, because the old Canaanite 
district of Esau was conquered by 
Edom, an Aramaean people akin to 
Israel. 


III. The Sons of Israel 
Traditionally these have been sup- 
posed to be the individual ancestors 
of the Hebrews, but the names are used 


tribally in other books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and all that is said about them 
here demands a tribal interpretation. 
When in Gen. 34:25 we read, “Simeon 
and Levi, Dinah’s brothers, took each 
man his sword, and came upon the city 
unawares, and slew all the males,” 
there is no difference from Judg. 1:3, 
“And Judah said unto Simeon his 
brother, Come up with me into my lot, 
that we may fight against the Canaan- 
ites.” In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen., 
chap. 49) there is not one statement 
that can naturally be referred to the 
individual sons of Jacob. Of Simeon 
and Levi it is said, “I will divide them 
in Jacob and scatter them in Israel” 
(vs. 7); “Zebulon dwells at the haven 
of the sea” (vs. 13); “May Dan judge 
his people as one of the tribes of Israel” 
(vs. 16). 

The “sons” of Israel form a group of 
twelve—a common arrangement in 
Bedawi confederacies. That they are 
tribes rather than individuals is shown 
by the fact that tradition varies as to the 
way in which the number twelve is to be 
reckoned. In reality there were thir- 
teen “sons,” and the number twelve 
was obtained only by dropping Levi, 
the priestly tribe, out of account, or by 
counting Ephraim and Manasseh as one 
under the name of Joseph. 

These stories of Genesis are parallel 
with the narratives of Numbers, Joshua, 
and Judg., chap. 1. When Jacob wishes 
to enter Canaan, he fears his brother 
Esau, and sends ambassadors to him 
(Gen. 32:3—33:16); so Israel sends 
ambassadors to Edom, and goes around 
its territory (Num. 20:14-22).. Jacob 
enters Canaan from the east (Gen., 
chaps. 32-33); so also Israel, according 
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of Edom before any king reigned in the 
land of Israel.” The first of these is 
Bela, son of Beor, who is identical with 
Balaam, son of Beor, the contemporary 
of Moses. The third, Husham, is prob- 
ably a textual variant of Cushan of 
Judg. 3:8ff. The fourth, Hadad, 
“smote Midian in the field of Moab,” 
and therefore was apparently a con- 
temporary of Gideon. The list as a 
whole brings us down at least as late as 
the reign of Saul. If the history of the 
Edomites can here be traced down to the 
time of Saul, it should not surprise us if 
some of the other stories of Jacob and 
Esau come down even later. 

It appears, accordingly, that the tra- 
ditions of Jacob and Esau belong to two 
entirely different periods. Part of them 
go back to the Amorite period 2100 B.c., 
others begin with the Aramaean migra- 
tion about 1400 B.c. and extend down to 
the time when the J and the E docu- 
ments were written, about 800 B.c. 

4. Jacob is represented both as peace- 
ful and as a warrior.—This is the same 
contrast that we noted in the case of 
Abram. In most of the stories Jacob 
appears as a man of peace who studiously 
avoids a quarrel. Thus in Gen., chap. 
32, Jacob is in terror of his brother Esau 
and strives to placate him by presents. 
In Gen. 34:30 Jacob fears that the 
violent deed of his sons may result in an 
uprising of the Canaanites against him. 
On the other hand, in 48:22 Jacob 
speaks of “‘a piece of land that he took 
out of the hand of the Amorite with his 
sword and with his bow.” 


B. Theories in Regard to the Historical 
Character of Jacob 


1. The individual theory—The tra- 
ditional theory in the church has been 


that Jacob was the individual son of an 
individual Isaac and the grandson of an 
individual Abraham, and that the tribes 
of Israel were descended from him by 
direct generation. This theory explains 
some of the stories of Jacob, but it does 
not explain those in which Jacob and 
Israel are personifications of the nation. 
It also fails to explain why the patriarch 
has the two names Jacob and Israel, 
or why the Aramaean Israel bears 
the Amorite name Jacob, and how 
an Aramaean forefather could travel 
about safely with his family among the 
Amorites. 

2. The collective theory—Many mod- 
ern historians hold that Jacob is solely 
the personified nation of Israel. This 
does justice to the national features of 
the tradition but not to the individual 
features. It also fails to explain how 
the Aramaean Israel is connected with 
the Amorite period, or how it could 
dwell safely in the midst of the Amorites. 

3. The mythical theory.—According 
the Pan-Babylonians, Jacob is a moon- 
god because his four wives are the four 
phases of the moon; his twelve sons are 
the twelve months; the seven sons of 
Leah are the seven days of the week, and 
the five changes of raiment given to 
Benjamin are the five intercalary days 
added to make the lunar year equal the 
solar year. This is too fanciful to 
demand serious consideration, and be- 
sides it does not explain the contra- 
dictory features in the tradition of 
Jacob. 

4. The composite theory—The con- 
tradictions in the story of Jacob are best 
explained, as in the case of Abram, by 
the recognition that we have here a 
combination of two independent strands 
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to Joshua and Judg., chap. 1. Jacob 
comes to Shalem (Gen. 33: 18a), so Judah 
and Simeon first encounter the king of 
Jerusalem (Judg. 1:4-7). Simeon and 
Levi attack the people of Shechem 
(Gen., chap. 34), so Simeon and Judah go 
up first against the Canaanites (Judg. 
1:8). Because of the treacherous attack 
on Shechem, Simeon and Levi are 
cursed to be scattered in Israel (Gen. 
49:7), so in Judg. 1:3, 17 Simeon is 
attached to Judah, and in Josh. 19:1 
receives his inheritance “in the midst 
of the children of Judah.” Levi is not 
mentioned in Judg., chap. 1, and in Judg. 
17:1f.; 19:1 the Levites appear as 
wanderers without tribal inheritance. 
Simeon and Levi are not mentioned in 
the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5). 
The “oak of weeping” is named at 
Bethel (Gen. 35:8), so Bethel is called 
Bochim, “Weeping” (Judg. 2:5). At 
Shechem, Jacob bids his people to put 
away their idols (Gen. 35:2-4), so 
Joshua holds an assembly at Shechem, 
in which he adjures the people to forsake 
the strange gods -(Josh., chap. 24). 


Judah separates from his brethren and 
goes down into the South, where he 
establishes relations with the Canaan- 
ites (Gen., chap. 38), so Judah moves 
southward (Judg. 1:8 ff.). Simeon mar- 
ries a Canaanite woman (Gen. 46:10), 
and the Book of Jubilees, which pre- 
serves many a fragment of ancient tra- 
dition, says (44:13) that Simeon’s wife 
was @ woman of Sephath; so Simeon 
captures Sephath (Judg. 1:17). 

There is evidence that at an early 
period the tribe of Reuben was not 
limited to the region east of the Jordan, 
where we find it in the time of the Judges; 
but that it conquered territory west of the 
Jordan at the expense of the Bilhah 
tribes, Dan and Naphtali (Josh. 15:6; 
18:17). This incident is poetically de- 
scribed in Gen. 49:4; 35:22, as a taking 
of his father’s concubine by Reuben. 
In view of this parallelism it seems 
impossible to deny that the stories of the 
sons of Jacob in Genesis do not refer 
to individual forefathers but to incidents 
of tribal history after the invasion of 
Canaan. 
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UNAPOLOGETIC CHRISTIANITY 


ROSS W. SANDERSON 
Sandusky, Ohio 


This is not a time for mere academic discussion. The internationalism of the 
Spirit cannot rest upon technical discussion. If Christianity is ever to be anything 
more than a phase of respectability it must plunge itself into the present situation. 
Let the diplomats look for ways in which to end the present war, but let the church 
look for ways in which to make war impossible. Christianity that will undertake that 
sort of duty will not need to defend its claims. By its fruits it shall be known. 


As a discipline in the curriculum of 
our divinity schools apologetics speaks 
a dead language. As one of the factors 
in a world-wide adjustment of racial 
cultures and religious developments 
apologetics is just beginning to find for 
itself an articulate vocabulary. 

The reason for the truth of this 
apparent paradox lies in the shifting of 
the center of emphasis within the science 
of apologetics itself. If one means by 
apologetics an effort to maintain success- 
fully before a skeptical world arguments 
calculated to convince said skeptical 
world that Christianity is a true religion, 
then it is altogether likely that we might 
just as well dismiss the subject at the 
outset. Such an effort to overcome 
purely rational prejudice by purely ra- 
tional argument is well-nigh impossible. 
However true it may be that the only 
way out of intellectual turmoil is by 
way of continued and uninterrupted 
loyalty to the spirit of truth, we are 
discovering more and more that this 
same spirit of truth is not exclusively 
set forth in logical syllogisms and rational 
categories. As a matter of fact we are 
not convincing a skeptical world these 
days by a labored intellectual tour de 
force. On the contrary we are discover- 
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ing that the world is not so skeptical as 
we had supposed. We are writing the 
story of Abou Ben Adhem in a dozen 
languages. For example, Benedetto is 
made to say in the novel called The 
Saint, by Fogazzaro (I quote Professor 
Mosher’s excerpt): “Man may deny 
the existence of God without really being 
an atheist or deserving eternal death, 
if that God, whose existence he denies, 
be placed before him in a shape repug- 
nant to his intellect, and if he love 
Truth, Virtue, and his fellow-men, and 
by his life give proof of his love.”” Such 
a man is only going to find Christianity 
a little bit more repugnant if it is pre- 
sented to him through the medium of a 
formal, ecclesiastical apologetic. What 
he needs is simply clear statement, a 
clearing up of misconceptions, a demon- 
stration of what Christianity really is. 
He needs merely to get acquainted with 
God to love him. The best apologetic 
for him is to acquaint him with God. 
Jesus never advances any proof for the 
existence of God, whether cosmological, 
ontological, or teleological. He makes 
the bald assumption that his sort of God 
exists. His whole effort is simply to 
reveal God. If this be the province 
of apologetics, let us have more of it. 
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But let us remember that apologetics 


is not an end in itself. It exists as a 
science to clear away misapprehensions, 
rather than to defend the faith. Fora 
well-meaning but narrow-visioned min- 
ister to style himself defensor fidei is as 
absurd as for a corner policeman to 
assure the Republic that he will protect 
it from Japan. The faith needs no 
defense. It is eminently able to take 
care of itself. If it isn’t it isn’t worth 
believing. Christianity, moreover, has 
no time to spend on theological dress 
parade. 

Professor Patten in his very interest- 
ing discussion of the relation of pleasure 
and pain economies says: “Christ is not 
the God of war and hate, but the God of 
peace and love. He comes, not as the 
ruler of men, but as their servant. He 
has so little power that a corporal’s 
guard can crucify him. With the ap- 
pearance of Christ there was brought into 
the world a new group of religious ideas 
quite foreign to those previously enter- 
tained. The old ideals were fitted for 
men whose foes were external and from 
which they needed a protector. A god 
of power who was an avenger of evil 
deeds was a fitting ideal for men in such 
a condition. But when men are trans- 
ferred to a pleasure world their evils are 
internal. They are their own foes. 
They want relief, not from persecution, 
but from temptation. The concepts of 
a powerful God and of a future retribu- 
tion are of little help to men in such a 
situation. They want rather a model 
for imitation, one who remains pure 
even though subject to the passions and 
temptations of men. The likeness to 
man is emphasized in the Christ ideal 
more than the likeness to God. He is 


a better ideal because he is powerless 
and helpless.” Whether we agree with 
Professor Patten’s analysis or not, we 
are entirely certain that this powerless 
and helpless Christ, this physician who 
does not even heal himself, is really per- 
fectly able to protect himself from any 
real blight, and that in him there is real 
healing for every nation. 

Christ makes his appeal by the 
authority of the appeal itself. There is 
behind him in the larger consequences 
of his utterances no ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or rational philosophy. The tradi- 
tions of the Jews, their precedents and 
prophecies, are well-nigh valueless to the 
great cosmopolitan world of today. 
They furnish the background, not the 
proof, of Christ’s merit. “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock” is a sen- 
tence which the Christ is forevermore 
uttering to men of every land, irrespec- 
tive of their mental processes or social 
heritage. He does not even attempt to 
defend the truth which he states. He 
hardly formulates it. He merely clothes. 
it in unforgettable words and plants it in 
the minds of men. He is perfectly 
certain that it will grow of itself. May 
it not be that we are often overanxious. 
to defend the truth? Does the truth 
need any defense ? 

It is said that a typical Greek way 
of putting the matter is to say: “I ask 
not what is proved, but what is painted.” 
It is altogether likely that we have 
suffered somewhat from the Latinizing 
of our theology and our ecclesiasticism 
through a certain rational petrifaction 
due to the worship of traditionally 
successful modes of thought and organi-. 
zation. We have kept the cellular 
structure of the homeycomb when we. 
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have lost the sweet honey from the cells. 
The modern man, if I understand him, 
is—with all his worship of the Roman 
ideal of power—at least partially Greek. 
He comes at religion with an alert, active 
mind, not very much prejudiced in favor 
of that which has been. For the most 
part he is saying, “I do not care to know 
how it can be so, or why it is so, but 
merely what is so.” In this he is not 
agreeing to take your word for it. He 
is confident—without being able to give 
you or himself any satisfactory reason 
for his confidence—he is confident that 
the highest notion of good these days 
will be as self-attesting as ever it was in 
Plato’s day. By this, again, he does not 
mean that a valid apologetic will be 
able to stand upon its own intellectual 
legs. He is not interested in a sort of 
theological perpetual motion. He is 
very chary of anything that sounds like 
begging the question. You cannot argue 
with him in Jesuitical fashion and expect 
to command his respect. He is willing, 
however, to allow his moral judgments 
and the unarticulated leadership of his 
emotions to influence his mental pro- 
cesses for good. He believes in the 
perpetual self-authentication of the 
truth—and for his purposes it makes 
very little difference whether this be 
accomplished by some act of human will 
in connection with so-called ‘new 
thought,” or by the hypnotism of some 
personal cult or by the mysterious work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Somehow, so 
much of the truth as he is able to grasp 
at all must appear true to him. Truth 
must look like truth to him before he 
will accept it. You can no longer fool 
him by mere labels. The imprimatur 
of the church, and the official seal of some 
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bureau of philosophical foods and drugs 
will be alike powerless to convince him 
that what looks like foolishness is unadul- 
terated common-sense, or that a blas- 
phemous lie must be believed because 
it is reputed to be infallibly revealed as 
an inspired word of God. 

Jesus, to be sure, spoke with author- 
ity. That is, he spoke confidently as an 
expert competent to discuss his subject, 
one well versed in the underlying 
principles of religion, not as the scribes 
and Pharisees who could give you all 
the bibliography of the subject and had a 
well-indexed clipping bureau of all that 
Rabbi-Never-Heard-of-Him and Scribe- 
The-Last-Word-on-Such-Matters had 
once written about it a few centuries ago. 
Jesus had no card catalogue of replies 
proper to be made in case this or that 
question should be asked him. He met 
every contestant as he came. More 
often than not he refused to argue with 
him at all. He would just tell a story 
that had the gist of the matter in it. 
Even John the Baptist was never given 
a forma! apologetic interpretation of 
Old Testament prophecy. He was 
merely asked to look at the spirit and 
results of Christ’s ministry. When ques- 
tioned as to the authority by which he 
did certain unusual deeds, Jesus flatly 
refused to answer what he felt was an 
impertinent query. It is altogether 
likely that he would today pierce through 
a good deal of our shallow pretense at 
intellectual difficulty and would dis- 
cover a moral lethargy to which appeal 
must be made if ever the unwilling hearts 
of listless men are to be stirred by the 
gospel message. Jesus does not even 
argue the matter of the resurrection: he 
assumes that his hearers have enough 
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apperceptive basis of common-sense to 
recognize that God would have no pleas- 
ure in being a God of dead folks. When 
asked to limit the circle of neighbors 
to whom we are under obligations he 
merely sets forth the compelling attrac- 
tiveness of the possibilities of neigh- 
borliness. If he wanted to prove who 
he was—and he evidently was not at all 
anxious on this point—why didn’t he 
make some appeal to the prophecies? 
His audiences were familiar with them. 
It is altogether likely that the reason 
why he did not was the same as in the 
case of Buddha. If you can prove the 
divinity of Jesus from prophecy, what 
word will you use to describe the unique- 
ness of Gautama in the light of the 
reputed prophecies which were made of 
him? If a man needs literature to 
prove his divinity, it is perfectly simple 
to construct the literature. 

Paradise says in one passage: “To 
minds prepossessed with the living prob- 
lems of scientific truth, with a knowledge 
of the vitality and variety of all human 
experience, and with the Christlike 
passion of human service, the ground 
of certainty in faith can no longer be 
found in the great works of apologetics, 
framed to meet other needs, nor in the 
miraculous signs of broken natural 
law, nor in the authorities which have 
dominated the centuries. Such cer- 
tainty must be found in the capacity 
of the Christian faith to give a rational 
and spiritual interpretation to every step 
in the growing life of mind and soul.” 

Some other writer has declared: ‘“The 
Beatitudes can never be proved by argu- 
ment. They are forever false to the 
Gentiles, and forever true to the children 
of the Kingdom.” 


In the biography of Benjamin Jowett 
there occur these two brief passages: 
“Newman, Manning, Gladstone would 
call me an infidel,” says the great Master 
of Balliol. “Are they quite certain 
that they are not more material than 
I am, and more materialist? They 
believe in the church only and an ecclesi- 
astical organization. I try to believe 
in God, and in the presence and possi- 
bility of God everywhere.” And else- 
where he writes: “The grounds on which 
miracles have been believed are per- 
petually shifting—the arguments of to- 
day [early seventies] differ from Paley; 
the attack on them has never been 
combined with a profound faith in the 
Christian religion; they have never been 
regarded as the great hindrance to the 
reception of religion. The last century 
asked us to believe in Christianity 
because of the miracles; the present to 
believe in Christianity in spite of the 
miracles, or to believe the miracles for 
the sake of Christianity.” 

Last summer I went on a little excur- 
sion in a leaky little half-horse-power 
motor-boat. There were four of us in 
that boat. We were loaded to the gun- 
wale. The sea was high. Three of us 
were preachers. The fourth was a 
teacher. He did nothing but bail. As 
we ploughed along in constant danger 
of swamping, I thought we were a fair 
type of some recent organizations which 
have been set afloat for the sake of carry- 
ing the ark of the covenant safely over 
Jordan, unmoistened by any contaminat- 
ing drop of river water. A few preachers, 
a teacher or two to keep the ship afloat, 
and there you have your proud craft. 
As for myself, if the gospel ship is so 
sieve-like a proposition that it must be 
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constantly bailed out, lest some of the 
non-truth of the secular world should 
ooze through its latticed sides and sink 
the truth within, I would rather not 
embark at all on so perilous a voyage. 

Or, take the doctrine of hell. A cer- 
tain splendidly useful institution in the 
land offers a course of Bible studies 
which begins with a discussion of God. 
The conclusion—which one would sup- 
pose would be a climax—discusses the 
reality and nature of Satan. Now 
Satan and his domain need no more 
apology than God does. Dr. Worcester 
says very cleverly that he does not care 
to make too much fun of the devil, lest 
all the time the devil have him by the 
coat-sleeve. As to hell, anybody who 
is making a reasonably decent effort to 
climb out of it will not spend much time 
trying to convince you of its existence. 
Its present reality is not a matter which 
depends on an ability to state accurately 
its chemical constituents in a mathemati- 
cal equation. No preacher these days 
needs to discuss the lake of fire, or the 
acidity of the river Styx, or the alkaline 
character of the remains of Lot’s wife. 
Let a man go out and live. Let him 
live in the thick of life as it now is. 
Let him look himself in the face once in 
a while. He will be certain enough of 
the powers of evil to quit arguing about 
the necessity for personalizing them. 

We are equally in peril at both 
extremes of our training. Evangelistic 
piety has recently given birth to this 
remarkable religious hybrid: 
Oh what are they doing when they preach 

against the Cross? 

They’re blasting at the Rock of Ages! 

O what are they doing when God’s gold they 
mix with dross ? 
They’re blasting at the Rock of Ages. 


Then, rally, soldiers, rally, for the time has 
come to fight; 

Put ye on the whole armor, go to battle 
for the right; 

For Christ and the Church strike with all 
your pow’r and might, 

For they’re blasting at the Rock of Ages. 
I do not know how you feel when you 
read such drivel. I feel a mingling of 
genuine respect, mind you, for the evi- 
dent earnestness of the would-be poet 
and pity for his shortsightedness, to- 
gether with an almost overwhelming 
impulse to cry out in meeting, “Oh, 
bosh!” Imagine if you will a few puny 
theological McNamaras going around 
with an alarm clock or two and a few 
kegs of dynamite endeavoring to chip 
off a few splinters from the Rock of 
Ages. If they ever did disturb its 
equilibrium, wouldn’t the Rock of Ages 
roll over on them and destroy them? 
It is altogether likely that the Rock of 
Ages, if it is the Rock of Ages, will 
weather several storms yet. In fact 
the hymn-writer comes to the same sane 
conclusion himself in the last stanza. 

At the other extreme, let us not forget 
the judicious word of Eucken: “Let 
us beware.... of... . making ori- 
ginal research do duty for spiritual 
intuition.” The university which puts 
a premium on Ph.D. investigations is 
not likely to turn out men who are 
invariable successes in the ordinary 
pastorate. The duty of a theological 
seminary ought to be primarily to de- 
velop the spiritual intuitions of its 
students. 

The modern social emphasis is in 
the direction of an unapologetic Chris- 
tianity. As someone (Professor Patten, 
perhaps) has put it: “Social concepts 
appeal; they do not command.” He 
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might have illustrated this by the com- 
mands which Jesus gave. We call them 
commands. They are social concepts 
which make their appeal. You cannot 
command a man to be loving: you can 
only command his love and his loyal 
allegiance to your ideal through his 
loving regard for you. 

Dogmatic justification of the ways 
of God to men has often become either 
a blasphemy or an idle jest. If this is 
too strong a statement, let us state it 
more attractively, thus: Poetic insight 
into God’s dealings with men is the 
continuing privilege of the prophet. I 
am not so much interested in your view- 
point; I want to see your view. Don’t 
tell me what the rocks are made of that 
form the ledge from which your eyes 
sweep the horizon. Take me up on the 
ledge and let me see for myself. 

Dr. Gunsaulus quotes with approba- 
tion these words from Coleridge: “He 
who begins by loving Christianity better 
than truth will proceed by loving his 
own sect better than Christianity, and 
end in loving himself better than all.” 
That is a searching indictment of apolo- 
getic Christianity, petrified into creed 
and ritual and ecclesiastical hierarchies, 
the religion of authority rather than 
religion of the Spirit. No man can 
preach with power a gospel that he does 
not understand. What he does under- 
stand he needs only elucidate. 

He may do this in the strong confi- 
dence that a gospel which is worth 
preaching will bear its own fruit, without 
rationalistic defense. For, to quote 
again from Gunsaulus: “One thing the 
man of faith may always count upon, 
that man is traveling progressively, 
and that, therefore, he goes evermore 


toward a larger and deeper faith. His 
doubts are ever illustrating this—they 
usually involve a nobler confidence in 
God and man than the accepted beliefs.” 
We see at once, therefore, the peril of 
an apologetic conservatism. It may be 
defending the outgrown shell of religion, 
when religion itself has become free. 
Drummond was the true type of the 
modern apologete. He was an inter- 
preter in the vernacular of the day of the 
eternal verities, a popularizer of those 
certitudes which in metaphysical cen- 
turies had been builded into creeds. 
This is the type of apologetics which 
in practice we need. We do not need 
greater loyalty to some philosophical 
old-fogyism which is the presupposition 
of the rational basis of many a man’s 
faith. We need only the elucidation and 
contagion of his faith itself. We do not 
need authentication of the documents. 
We need the creative spirit which sur- 
vived the documentless period and 
embodied itself in relatively poor, 
shriveled, inadequate form in the docu- 
mentary remains of the living epoch 
of apostolic faith. 

We do not apologize for the beauty of 
the vine. If we are sufficiently a part 
of Christ, we shall carry the strength 
and beauty of his life out to the very 
finger-tips of our lives. If we bear 
grapes or roses, we shall not need to beg 
for a trellis on which to uplift our ten- 
drils in faith. 

Apology is likely to indicate the 
passing of enthusiasm. If it is a mere 
reinforcement on a rational basis of that 
which was undertaken through the con- 
tagion of impulse, well and good. But 
you cannot save an old machine by dis- 
cussing the beauty of its original work- 
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manship. The 1915 model is_ too 
superior; it will supplant that of 1905. 
If Christianity is ecclesiastical or intel- 
lectual machinery, it will wear out. If 
it is the body of Christ, it will be the 
same yesterday, today, and forever. 

If I go timidly into the next world, 
I may need the consolations of a divinely 
authenticated church. If I go bravely 
in true faith, I shall only be glad of a 
Christian God-speed. You remember 
the Epilogue to Asolando: 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleep- 

time 
When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where—by death, fools 
think, imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom 
you loved so, 

Pity me? 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the 
unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I 
drivel— 
Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work- 

time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 

“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight on, 
fare ever 

There as here.” 
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That, in Browning’s impossible language, 
is the modern version of that spirit 
which the arena could not kill, which 
built the catacombs, and which evan- 
gelized our forefathers. 

The church, the creeds, the Bible 
itself may need defensive apologies; the 
family may need defense. But the love 
which is the basis of the family needs no 
defense; and the love of God which 
somehow got into the heart of Jesus 
Christ, which permeates the Scriptures 
as they unfold his dealings with a gifted 
people, which has been given noble 
expression in creed and liturgy and 
hymnology—however far behind the 
humaner spirit of today all these classic 
forms may be: the eternal love of God 
needs no apology. We need only to 
catch up in our statements of it with the 
intuitive perception of our hearts. 
Neighborliness is no longer on the de- 
fensive. It is the great slogan of 
modernity. It only needs to be ex- 
plained. It only needs to be illuminated 
and refined, given wisdom and profund- 
ity, rounded out and mellowed with the 
sweet spirit of Christian faith, made 
strong by the sense of a rugged Hebrew 
justice, beautified with something of 
Greek grace, and hallowed by the emo- 
tions of those who are lifted up in the 
grace of God into the beauty of a neigh- 
borly holiness. 

What biology is to life, what explana- 
tion is to exercise, what the rule for 
doing a thing is to the way in which it is 
done, what the reason is as compared 
with the impulse—this, perhaps, will 
hint at the meaning of our perpetual 
necessity for formulating our faith. But 
you will remember that when Mrs. 
Browning writes, “‘How do I love thee? 
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Let me count the ways .... ,” she is 
not thinking of justifying to herself her 
love. She is merely elucidating it to her- 
self for the very pleasure of cataloguing 
the joys which her love affords her. 
Somewhat similarly, a real apologetic 
will be but the exuberant, affectionate 
stating of those enthusiastic reasons 
why we are all Christians. Its thought- 
fulness will never drive it into the mis- 
conception that it is defending a religion 
at bay. Apologetics is properly the 
vanguard of the army. If not, let us 
have an unapologetic Christianity. 

There is an interesting passage in 
Windelband’s History of Philosophy 
which endeavors to show that proof and 
explanation are one and the same. 
This, to my notion, is the province of 
apologetics: to prove by explanation. 
We make no apology for the Mazda 
lamp. We merely ask for a chance to 
demonstrate it. A demonstrated Chris- 
tianity will be an unapologetic Chris- 
tianity. 

I am perfectly well aware that I have 


been juggling with words. So are you. . 


Hence I have not deceived you. I am 
making no criticism of the devout and 
illustrious past. I am speaking in no 
flippant attitude toward self-styled de- 
fenders of the faith in our own century. 
I trust I have no lack of appreciation for 
the ecclesiastical superstructure which 
has been builded in nobly strong and 
beautiful forms about the common 
cornerstone of the truly catholic church 
universal. I am emphasizing, for those 
who will clearly see the other half-truth, 
the importance of this half-truth: that 
modern apologetics should largely limit 
itself to demonstrating and explaining 
that which is unknown, rather than seek 


to proclaim as reasonable that which is 
held to be unreasonable. 

I have on the walls of my study car- 
bon prints of two great paintings. They 
hang side by side. On the left is Cor- 
reggio’s “Holy Night.” On the right 
is Rubens’ “Descent from the Cross.” 
In each of them there is a center of mar- 
velous light. The Light of the World 
attracts the eyes of men by a greater 
force than the technical excellence of the 
work of some painter in oils—but look 
for a moment at the two pictures. 

If you will study the painting where 
the Christ child lies before the dazzled 
adoration of the shepherds, you will 
notice that no one of them dares look ~ 
at him directly, infant though he is. 
The glowing light that centers about his 
baby form forces them to shield their 
weak eyes from the glory of his divinity. 
Mary, however, looks down unafraid, 
unblinded, into the little face of her son. 
Your eye, by the very technique of the 
artist, is forced to rest on the form of the 
Christ. He is the hero of the picture. 

Turn to the other painting. The 
limp body of our Lord is being tenderly 
lifted down from the cross. It is only a 
lifeless form now, as human as any corpse 
that ever was buried—more human in 
its helplessness than the little, soft body 
of the Christ child, for in that baby form 
a marvelous spirit was to tabernacle. 
Stretched carefully behind the body of 
the Christ is the white winding-sheet. 
Again your eyes go directly to the form 
of the hero of the picture. You see 
how limp his figure is. He has no 
strength in his muscles now. The 
loosened limb will fall. John the Be- 
loved, by the very curve of his pose, 
shows that he is carrying the whole 
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weight of that heavy frame—for it is 
the body of a manly man that is being 
laid away. If you will examine their 
faces carefully, you will see that it takes 
courage on the part of the women to 
view this scene. But they are there, 
grasping at his cold feet, and looking 
up bravely, yet how sorrowfully, into 
his pallid face. 

We may know something of the tech- 
nique of the Bible. We may be able 
to point out some of its literary excel- 
lences. We may know something of the 
history of the creeds. We may be able 
to point out some of their great affirma- 
tions. We may know something of the 
triumphs of the church. We may be 
able to point out the details of its proud 
record. But none of these things in 
themselves will help men very much. 
It is our privilege and our continuing 
task so to focus the thoughts of men on 


things essential that they will see him 
who is the effulgent Light of the church, 
of the creeds, of Holy Writ, of all the 
world. If we can get them to look 
patiently and reverently at the sad 
figure of his sacrificial life, if we can help 
them to measure the pathos of his 
sacrificial love, if we can show them for 
one instant the whiteness of his morality 
against the drab and the gray and the 
mud-color and the black of average 
humanity, if we can let them for one 
minute feel the weight, not of the sins 
of the world, but just of his limp body 
upon their shoulders, then, perhaps, we 
shall also be able to show them how 
Mary, his mother, looked down into the 
face of the Son of God and was not 
blinded with the light. Then, perhaps, 
we shall be able ourselves to look up 
into the face of God and go away 
unapologetic in our blindness. 


A RELIGION OF VALOR 


EDWIN DODGE HARDIN 
Groton, New York 


Is Christianity anything more than a means of manicuring morals and massaging 
out the unhappy lines in a man’s character? Most of us believe that it is. If it is 
only a means of making people respectable—a purveyor of genteel amusement to keep 
people out of trouble—the church has certainly been mistaken in the past, and is 
doomed in the future. A religion that will make men hate evil and make them 
sacrifice for good, will certainly be taken seriously. Anything less will not even be 
laughed at. 


When a soldier has distinguished 
himself on the field of battle a badge of 
courage is bestowed upon him. Among 
the Christian nations this badge is 


usually in the form of a cross. The 
design and inscription and name of the 
decoration may vary according to the 
flag under which the soldier fights, but 
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the fundamental form is the same. It 
is the distinctive and essential emblem 
of the Christian religion and is universal 
throughout all its varieties of creed and 
practice. How is it that this, of all 
emblems, should be used in the stern 
business of war? Apparently its ap- 
propriateness goes unchallenged, even 
by those who hold that war and religion 
are utterly inconsistent. It can scarcely 
be said that here the nations are giving 
an intentional exhibition of sardonic 
humor in offering the symbol of redemp- 
tion as a prize for the successful de- 
struction of life and property. Nations 
take their wars too seriously to admit 
of any such spirit of frivolity. Does it 
mean that this use of the cross is but 
the belated survival of the sentiment of 
a primitive and ruder age in which it 
did not occur to a less reflective genera- 
tion that war and religion might be at 
odds and in which the priest and warrior 
were on a footing of complete under- 
standing with one another? Is it 
nothing but a romantic anachronism? 
Or shall a fair consideration of the facts 
lead us to the conclusion that beneath 
the overlying discrepancies there exists 
a fundamental affinity between war and 
Christianity? In the intrigues of Mars 
and Venus the ancients recognized the 
intimate relation between war and love. 
Must we be forced, unwillingly, perhaps, 
to the admission that human conflict 
has a yet wider relationship which in- 
cludes even religion ? 

The truth of the matter stands that 
man is a fighting animal. He is heir to 
the spirit that permeates all living 
creation, and he seems to be unable to 
cast away his birthright. He is held in 
the grasp of an ineradicable instinct 


which sometimes has taken the guise 
of a pursuing demon and which some- 
times, too, like an angel of light, has 
seemed to guide his feet to the supreme 
heights of living. Against this assertion 
the argument has often been brought 
forward that inasmuch as man as known 
to history has been singularly devoid of 
all natural weapons of defense and 
offense he is normally a peaceable crea- 
ture. All his pugnacious activities are 
put into the category of deplorable but 
wholly needless abnormalities. In this 
opinion, however, the fact is not taken 
into account that the spirit in man has 
many times over compensated for the 
infirmities of his flesh. Such has been 
his creative ingenuity that he has learned 
to wage war with an effectiveness that 
altogether eclipses the supposed titanic 
struggles of his geologic ancestors, which 
tore each other in the primeval slime. 
From the dawn of history he has been 
found in a chronic state of warfare. 
Social evolution has been powerless to 
change it. He has indeed been blessed 
with intervals of peace, but these have 
been periods of recuperation in which 
he has rallied his energies for the next 
struggle. A veneer of pacific civili- 
zation has been spread over him, but 
how thin that veneer is has been shown 
conclusively in every age. Men have 
longed for peace, have prayed for peace, 
have conspired for peace, but when the 
chance for war has come they have 
incontinently accepted the challenge 
and have gone in with a spirit no less 
reckless today than that with which the 
Spartans welcomed the announcement 
of hostilities and joyfully made ready 
for their national pastime. In our cool 
moments of abstract reasoning we weigh 
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the evidence and decide that war is 
monstrous and should be abolished. 
But, if we are to believe some of the 
psychologists, there is in us a subter- 
ranean stream of life mightier than 
reason and surer in its conclusions. Call 
it instinct or subconsciousness or vital 
energy or by any other name, it is there. 
And it is this underlying force that 
asserts itself when occasion is ripe and, 
sweeping aside all arguments of reason, 
self-interest, and common-sense, makes 
men respond to the call of conflict with 
a spontaneity as sure as that with which 
the youthful Achilles seized the spear 
and sword when his girl playmates fled 
at the sound of the trumpet. We 
reprobate war for the evil that we surely 
believe it to be, but deep down in our 
hearts the thought of an existence bereft 
of stern conflict is intolerable. It is 
one of those paradoxes that make life 
at once so perplexing, so mysterious, 
and therefore so surpassingly interesting. 

Another instinct sends its roots down 
deep into human life. It seems to be 
as ineradicable as the instinct of con- 
flict. It is called religion. At first 
thought the two instincts seem antago- 
nistic. Most of all would it appear so in 
the case of Christianity. Christianity 
is the religion of peace and love, of humil- 
ity and non-resistance. Yet, strangely 
enough, it is Christianity that has been 
embraced by the most warlike of modern 
nations, the nations of Europe. Em- 
braced but not loved, say some. In 
recognition of this remarkable incon- 
sistency pains have been taken to show 
that Christianity has never gained a real 
and permanent place in the affections of 
men of the Aryan stock. It has been 
argued that as a Semitic exotic it won 


its way among the peoples of Northern 
Europe solely through the accident of 
having already gained a certain standing 
among the more highly civilized nations 
of the Mediterranean. Decadent as 
those nations were, as is evident to some 
in the fact that they took to Christianity 
when they were forgetting how to fight, 
their culture made a deep impression 
upon the barbarians and gave a prestige 
to the religion that supplanted the rude 
deities of Valhalla. Further, it has been 
argued that this religion which lays so 
much stress upon a so-called slave- 
morality, that all the influence of 
Greek philosophy could not extirpate 
or wholly disguise, is not the religion 
that can command today the whole- 
souled loyalty of the sons of men who 
found a congenial gospel of the sword in 
their native cult of Wodin and Thor. 
What part, it is asked, had the maraud- 
ing crusaders, who learned their best 
lessons in chivalry and magnanimity 
from their oriental foes, with the religion 
of the Golden Rule? Or what real 
kinship can be found today between the 
spirit of the Beatitudes and the nations 
which each pray to their god of battles ? 
Does not the aggressive modern man, 
who, for all of his formal adherence to 
Christianity, covets wealth and power, 
in his heart worship at the shrine of a 
god as strange to Christianity as was the 
religion of the mediaeval knight who 
said his prayers before his sword as a 
crucifix? There are those who are 
frank enough to admit that the self- 
styled dominating races need a new gos- 
pel, a sort of propaganda of valor, that 
shall awaken a cordial response in their 
souls and have a lasting place in their 


affections too. This qualification, they — 
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declare, is not to be found in the Gali- 
lean gospel. The Sermon on the Mount 
-is a logical exposition of the principles 
suitable for subject peoples, but is quite 
unfitted for those who believe that they 
are destined to be the rulers of the world. 

But such notions are based upon an 
ignorance of the real and fundamental 
character of Christianity. When you 
come to search the depths of that religion 
you will find that it is pre-eminently the 
religion of valor. It is more so than 
Islam at its best, or than any possible 
gospel of superman, or than that religion 
of an indomitable people from which it 
sprang and whose noblest principles it 
perpetuated. This fact has too often 
escaped notice. Forgetting its highest 
recommendation to the souls of men, 
Christianity has called attention to 
others of its characteristics which are 
truly beautiful, but which in themselves 
do not make it the religion that it is. 
It has done this to its loss. In the lack 
of moral enthusiasm, save that of a spas- 
modic sort, in the general inability of the 
churches to control and guide the strong- 
est instincts of men, and in the all-too- 
ready willingness of religion to deal more 
exclusively with the smaller things of life, 
we can see the missing of the mark. 
Christian ethics are of the noblest, yet 
Christ was far more than a moralist. 
Love is a dominating note in Chris- 
tianity, but love without cost degen- 
erates into sentimentality. It must be 
shown to be a force that demands the 
last full measure of devotion. To this 
high and heroic key the religion of Christ 
is pitched. For, whatever else may be 
thought of him, Christ wasa hero. The 
greatest opponent to his religion that 
any age has seen has virtually admitted 


this when he calls attention to the fact 
that one alone lived religion to the logical 
conclusion and that he died upon a cross. 
May we not say that the distinctiveness 
of this religion lies in the heroism of its 
Founder? Did any other faith start 
upon its course with an impulse so virile 
and valorous? Surely it is more than 
mere accident that has accorded so large 
a place in all the four Gospels to the 
events of the crucifixion. The first fol- 
lowers of Christ had the discernment 
to appreciate the greatest asset of the 
new religion and to make the most of it. 
The cross became the badge of courage, 
and such it has remained to the present 
day. It has been adapted to martial 
uses. It need not be confined to them. 
It may well stand for the highest appeal 
that religion can make to generous souls. 
Warfare as a means by which men give 
rein to their passions of greed and 
brutality was and must ever be opposed 
to the spirit of Christ. But warfare as 
a struggle which summons men to the 
supreme gift of their very selves in 
unselfish devotion has that which par- 
takes of religion at its best. When men 
have had a part in conflict and self- 
sacrifice they have drunk from the cup 
of immortality. The love of heroic 
endeavor cannot be permanently denied. 
If its fulfilment cannot be found in peace 
it will be sought in war. 

Hitherto war has been opposed by 


‘forces unworthy of its steel. Their 


impotence has been fully revealed. For 
years sordid appeal was made to men’s 
love of prosperity, ease, and peace. It 
has proved itself to be utterly unavail- 
ing. There are things that rank higher 
in the estimation of men than selfish 
comfort. It was fondly imagined that 
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the financial interests in the world would 
throttle war with the tightening of the 
purse strings. Society has awakened 
from that dream to find that the nations 
have at their command unlimited mil- 
lions, not alone for defense, but also for 
attack. Many staked their hopes upon 
the belief that Socialism at least would 
prevent recourse to arms. The moral 
timidity of Socialism when its supreme 
test came in this present European 
war will not be overlooked by his- 
torians. The churches too have been 
weighed in the balances and have been 
found wanting. Some have bowed 
before the storm and have thus thought 
to maintain their insecure place in 
society. Others have railed against the 
tempest and hurled anathemas in the 
name of Christ. Again others have 
been content to repeat to unheeding 


ears the gospel of love and brotherhood 
and good will. 

Yet here is Christianity’s opportu- 
nity. War is the perversion of the 
instinct for struggle and conflict. That 
instinct may be turned into legitimate 
channels. Christianity can do this by 
offering a field of conflict greater than 
any that has been recorded on the red 
page of history. It is the field of spirit- 
ual warfare. Engaged upon it men will 
find a higher and more strenuous use 
for what martial qualities they may 
possess than in any physical contest 
with one another. To Christ’s mind 
there was no uncertainty about the 
reality of this battlefield. He fought 
upon it valiantly. He died the death 
of a soldier. He made the cross the 


badge of courage. He created a religion 
of valor. 


ACCREDITED BIBLE-STUDY 


MARY MUNCY CHURCH 
Greeley, Colorado 


In the days before the Religious 
Education Association had its birth, 
earnest teachers of the Bible frequently 
found their modest adventures in the line 
of progress practically blocked by preju- 
dice and ultra-conservatism. 

At one time, while I was teaching in a 
small Sunday school of the Middle West, 
I sought better accommodations for 
my class of intermediates in a storeroom 
at one side of the pulpit. The rubbish 
was first removed and the room furnished 


with table, chairs, charts, and an im- 
provised blackboard. Bibles were sub- 
stituted for quarterlies, and frequent 
midweek sessions were held at my own 
home. Just as the pupils had begun to 
develop a lively interest in the heroes 
of the Bible and to reproduce, both 
orally and in writing, thrilling stories 
from their lives, a protest arose from a 
few parents and church officials to the 
effect that I was working the class too 
hard. Recalling the crowded curriculum 
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in the seventh and eighth grades of 
the average public school I yielded 
as gracefully as possible. Nevertheless 
I still felt persuaded that the pupils had 
shown more definite symptoms of inter- 
est than of overwork. The same par- 
ents would, I knew, strenuously insist 
that Tommy should master each lesson 
in the pile of school books he brought 
home every night. In a vague, helpless 
way I began to question the consistency 
of an educational system that crowds 
out the Bible—that sees pedagogical 
possibilities in Napoleon and none in 
Nehemiah. Leaving the town perma- 
nently soon afterward, I metaphorically 
“shook the dust off my feet” and recalled 
Galileo’s famous retort, “It does move, 
for all that.” 

Today, as I examine a score of well- 
written notebooks and themes on the 
Hebrew prophets, I am doubly con- 
scious that the world has moved for- 
ward, and I am deeply grateful for a part 
in the execution of the plan so carefully 
laid by courageous and farseeing pio- 
neers. For these notebooks were pre- 
pared by one group of students from the 
State Teachers’ College of Colorado who 
receive full credit in their course for 
satisfactory work done in Greeley’s Bible 
schools. This group is merely a typical 
one, the quality of work being no 
higher than that done by the various 
other groups during the four years’ 
history of the plan. 

Originating in the fertile brain of 
Rev. D. D. Forward, then pastor of a 
church in Greeley, it was elaborated 
through the combined action of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the college faculty, and the Weld County 
Ministerial Association. Two hundred 


and seventy students are, at present, 
pursuing the same course in nine different 
church schools, the basis of division being 
solely the students’ own denominational 
preference. The number and length 
of the sessions, the notes and themes for 
each term, and the scholastic attain- 
ments of the teacher are the only ques- 
tions over which the college maintains 
jurisdiction. Each class is absolutely 
free to follow any doctrinal bent it may 
choose in the presentation of the subject. 
The Catholic church has, each year, con- 
ducted a large and enthusiastic class 
and the Unitarians have recently joined 
the movement. 

Beginning, therefore, “at Jerusalem,” 
the plan of accredited Bible-study is 
manifestly something more than an 
abortive attempt to inject a little reli- 
gion into a single public educational 
institution. Present indications sug- 
gest its ultimate spread to the uttermost 
parts of the land. 

Not only has the scheme proved a 
success in institutions of higher learning, 
but it is also beginning to penetrate 
the entire educational system of the 
state. Enthusiastic specialists in reli- 
gious education have perfected plans 
which have been adopted by the 
Colorado Teachers’ Association whereby 
systematic Bible-study may be elected 
and be given credit throughout the entire 
high-school course. The church schools 
are required to furnish teachers possess- 
ing the degree of Bachelor of Arts or its 
equivalent. In this respect it differs 
fundamentally from the North Dakota 
plan, which places far less emphasis 
on the pedagogical factor. During the 
present school year, several school boards 
and progressive Sunday schools are co- 
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operating in the organization of such 
high-school classes. In Denver, the 
cause has received the hearty support 
of Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis, and 
professors in a Methodist university. 
The North Central High School Associa- 
tion proposes to discuss the principle 
with a view to adoption at its next ses- 
sion, to be held in Chicago in March. 

Is not, then, this principle of 
accredited Bible-study worthy of con- 
sideration as a possible way out of 
the difficulty which religious educators 
have long felt? It seems to be the 
only course between the Scylla of an 
established state church and the Charyb- 
dis of a bitter sectarianism. It fulfils 
alike the demands of freedom and fra- 
ternity, checks extreme proselyting 
tendencies, and magnifies loyalty to indi- 
vidual convictions. All classes being 
conducted within the limits of church 
property and by teachers who receive 
not a cent of public money, there is 
absolutely no ground for legal com- 
plaint. Neither is denominational jeal- 
ousy provoked, since all pupils of all 
creeds receive equal credit for actual 
work done. 

But whether he receives credit or not 
each pupil must receive something else 
of far greater value—an increased respect 
for the Bible as related to his own life. 
The fact that it is placed on the curricu- 
lum side by side with mathematics and 
history impresses him unconsciously 
with the fact that religion is a vital 
part of his education and not something 
to be turned over to the goody-goodies. 
Knowing that his chums, in their respec- 
tive church homes, are studying the 
same subject as he, the lad will find a 
new interest in the weekly gap between 


Friday and Monday. This involves 
some co-operation on the part of the 
home, which is, I am sorry to say, often 
a variable or unknown quantity. No 
more difficult and delicate task con- 
fronts the educators of today than the 
conquest of parental indifference. This 
is notably true in the field of religion. 
Too many parents seem to imagine that 
a knowledge of the Bible can be absorbed 
magically by the presence of one in 
the house or by carrying it occasionally 
to church. I have often listened aghast 
at the glib unconcern with which a 
Christian mother would offer trivial 
excuses for her daughter’s absence from 
a Sunday-school session. During the 
process of introducing a graded-lesson 
system in the Junior department of one 
Sunday school I tried the experiment of 
allowing the pupils to complete the 
written work at home, a task which 
could easily be done in a half-hour each 
week. This plan seemed to please them, 
but the lessons were so frequently lost 
that I finally set out on a tour of investi- 
gation. I soon learned the tragic fate 
of the unhappy leaflets and how few of 
them actually survived the exigencies 
of a spring housecleaning campaign. 
The mothers were not unkind. One 
obligingly erased a pumpkin pie recipe 
that adorned the back of an exercise 
on the apostles. 

Finding such conditions prevailing in 
comfortable, nominally Christian homes, 
I indulged a few pessimistic reflections 
concerning the probable state of things 
in less favorable surroundings. I wel- 
come, therefore, any remedy that prom- 
ises to improve these conditions. Those 
parents were undoubtedly interested in 
the education of their children. All 
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excuses and apologies echoed the one 
plea that they were so busy with their 
studies. It was apparent that the idea 
of educational value in Bible-study had 
no place in the parental mind. Per- 
haps I should record one notable excep- 
tion, when a country mother postponed 
a music lesson in order that her daughter 
might drive five miles to attend a special 
session of the Sunday-school class! 

The problem as I see it is, briefly 
stated, to convince the average parent 
that the Sunday morning session is not 
merely an optional dress parade, but 
just as important as the one on Monday 
—that religion is to be taught, not 
caught like measles. The compulsory 
attendance and formal report cards of 
the public-school system have inspired 
a certain amount of awe in the adult 
mind. When, therefore, the “powers 
that be” in that system shall have 
decreed that Tommy receive due credit 
for his Bible lessons, Tommy’s father 
and mother will begin to grow interested 
and not worry so much lest he work 
too hard over those lessons. Possibly 
they will discover many hitherto un- 
noticed opportunities whereby the home 
may effectively co-operate with the 
church and the school in the complete 
education of the child; for no education 
can be complete that is not religious in 
the broadest sense of the term. 

No one of these three agencies can 
accomplish this result alone. If the 
church volunteers to take over a definite 
teaching function, the home and the 
school have a right to demand that it 
be faithfully discharged. In short, the 
church must see to it that its Bible school 
is a real school of religion and not a mere 
travesty of the name. 


This will involve a radical change 
in former methods of housing and 
financing the Sunday school—not a 
new idea, by any means. 

Churches of all creeds are waking up 
to the fact that they cannot hold their 
youth unless they provide adequate 
quarters for them. Some are even 
proposing to “pull down their barns and 
build greater,” less-barnlike, structures. 
Modern standards of Sunday-school 
architecture require that all classes be 
provided with separate rooms for use 
when occasion demands. Whoever has 
taught or observed a class in the ancient, 
all-in-one-room school will acknowledge 
that every teaching period furnishes such 
an occasion whose urgent demands 
include, not only pleasant, comfortable 
rooms, but also as complete an equip- 
ment as the public school finds necessary 
to its successful operation. Consider- 
ing the financial perplexities of the aver- 
age church, one is tempted to inquire 
with Nicodemus, “‘ How can these things 
be?” It is true here, as always, that 
“where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
The church that wills to do it generally 
does provide a pipe-organ and choir, 
stained glass windows and soft carpets. 
The state does not expect the public- 
school pupil to provide his own equip- 
ment with penny collections. Many 
churches are solving the problem by 
the use of a budget system which allows 
them to make adequate appropriations 
for the support of the Sunday school. 
In this system every child is taught to 
make his offering or pledge directly to 
the church, thus gaining a rational 
conception of his own relation to that 
body of which the Sunday school is a 
function. 
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Not only in its plant and its policy, 
but also in its program, the church of 
the past has tacitly acknowledged its 
paramount interest in adult life. In 
many cases the Sunday school has been 
forced to fight frequent encroachments 
on its one hour of allotted time. If it 
followed the regular morning service, a 
special business meeting or a long-winded 
speaker would subtract ten or more 
precious minutes, and the superintend- 
ent, sighting ahead the Gibraltar of a 
Sunday dinner, would consult his watch 
and hurriedly announce, “We will now 
have twenty minutes for the study of the 
lesson.” The sessions of the school 
which preceded the church service were 
usually squeezed between the upper and 
nether millstones of a late breakfast and 
an irate orchestra and choir. On the 
whole, it did not seem surprising that 
boys and girls soon dropped out of a 
school whose weekly standing was so 
unstable—which even the church seemed 
to consider so much in the way. Con- 
ditions are rapidly improving, however. 
One church in particular, which had been 
guilty of some of the above-mentioned 
sins against its Sunday school, is now 
experimenting with the modern com- 
bination service. This is a welcome 
compromise, but there are seers who will 
not be satisfied with half a loaf. They 
are looking for and working for the day 
of a continuous, educational morning 
session of a real Bible school, the 
inspirational or evangelistic service filling 
the evening (and the churches likewise). 

The pastor, being thus set free 
from the traditional bondage of two 
sermons a week, would be able to put 
more genuine soul power into the evening 
service and at the same time to render 


greater assistance in the educational 
program. This ideal Bible school can 
never be tedious. Being under expert 
management, it will include study, 
devotional and expressional activities, 
all thoroughly correlated. The teacher 
will be encouraged and stimulated to 
greater effort by the prospect of a 
definite and sufficient period in which 
to work. 

Any scheme of religious education 
which undervalues the power and per- 
sonality of the teacher is bound to fail. 
It is necessary that the student shall 
master a definite portion of biblical ma- 
terial, but it is far more important that 
it be presented with such pedagogical 
accuracy and spiritual insight that it 
shall master him. This is a heavy 
demand. It means, first of all, that 
the teacher shall have mastered, and 
been mastered by, the truths which he 
attempts to teach. It means, also, that 
he shall understand and be able to apply 
the principles of pedagogy. To secure 
efficient, thoroughly trained teachers is 
at once the ambition and the despair of 
Bible-school leaders. They see the in- 
consistency of maintaining a school of 
religion on Sundays conducted by people 
less alert and capable than the day-school 
teachers. At the same time they realize 
that to ask technical training of un- 
salaried volunteers, busy in other voca- 
tions, is little short of demanding “bricks 
without straw.” To their credit be it 
said that large numbers of these volun- 
teers are willing to gather their own 
straw in the shape of preparation and 
thus lead the way out of a perplexing 
situation. The adoption of graded Bible 
lessons has proved a valuable sifting 
process. Some of the weaker, less 
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persevering teachers have given up in 
dismay at the amount of hard labor 
necessary to do the work well. Those, 
however, who have caught the vision of 
service, and whose faith in their initial 
call has not faltered, are toiling over 
child-study and psychology, seeking to 
adapt the lessons to each pupil in the 
class, and, in general, putting their whole 
heart and a little ginger into their work. 
Community training schools are being 
held in many towns of Colorado and 
other states. These weekly or bi- 
weekly evening sessions are furnishing 
valuable assistance to the ambitious 
teacher who realizes his own lack of 
preparation. They are, at most, only a 
temporary expedient. Some method 
should be devised which would assure 
a steady supply of expert teachers to 
every Sunday school. It is urged by 
many that the granting of salaries would 
do this. Some experiments of this 
sort have been made, but there is the 
ever-present possibility of weakening 
the motive power. 

Special courses of instruction for 
prospective Bible-school teachers, offered 
free of charge by their respective de- 
nominational colleges, would, I believe, 
prove more satisfactory. It will be 
entirely possible for the colleges to do this 
when they are adjusted to present con- 
ditions, and even their staunchest sup- 
porters are foreseeing for them either 
readjustment or extinction. 

Failing to receive the patronage of 
the majority of their own adherents, who 
prefer the better equipped state insti- 
tutions, they are largely dependent upon 
church and individual benefactions. 
These funds come chiefly from taxpayers 
who are also helping, indirectly, to sup- 


port the public-school system. Surely 
that is virtually burning the candle at 
both ends. To demand aid from public 
funds in maintaining sectarian schools 
of any sort seems to the average citizen 
unjust and un-American. Does it not 
also violate the true American spirit 
of democracy and equality for any 
religious body to persist in perpetuating 
such schools ? 

Faith, therefore, proposes to remove 
the barrier between religious boards 
and school boards by substituting co- 
operation for competition. This means 
that adherents of all religious bodies 
shall intrust the matter of general edu- 
cation to the public schools which they 
are compelled to support and whose 
policies they may, as citizens, control 
if they choose. At the same time, they 
shall reorganize their private schools 
to such a degree that they shall be able 
to produce genuine specialists in reli- 
gion—pastors, teachers, and leaders in 
all phases of work. This gives all 
churches equal and unlimited oppor- 
tunities of utilizing their thoroughly 
equipped and vitalized Sunday schools 
“to permeate the entire educational 
system with the religious ideal’”—one 
of the aims of the Religious Education 
Association. These ideals may be dis- 
tinctly colored by their own individual 
creeds without violating any law of 
liberty and fraternity. All aggressive 
work will be guided by the high prin- 
ciple of service—that the church exists 
for humanity and not humanity for 
the church. Realizing, therefore, that 
humanity can best be won while in the 
formative stage, the church will mass 
its strongest forces in the centers of 
student life. Young men and women, 
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away from home influence and absorbed 
in the social and intellectual whirl of 
high-school or college life, have little 
time or inclination for matters religious. 
Ignoring the development of their reli- 
gious nature during these years means, 
not only a one-sided culture for them- 
selves, but also a weakening of the 
spiritual forces of the future. This is 
especially true in a teachers’ college. 
No young people respond more readily 
to sympathetic and intelligent efforts to 
permeate their overcrowded life with high 
religious ideals and in no other case can 
gratifying results be so quickly traced. 

These facts alone justify our con- 
tention for an accredited system of 
Bible-study, but no system can be 
trusted to work itself out, There must 
be back of it human agents willing to 
push with all their power—yes, with 
more than their power—watching vigi- 
lantly, all the time, for avenues of 
approach to a human soul. 

All teaching must be intensive— 
doubly charged with power. That such 
teaching may have both inspirational 
and cultural influence is demonstrated 
by the following extracts from real 
letters, written without solicitation, by 
former members of one Bible class. 


“In my work since leaving Greeley I 
have found as much call for the knowledge 


gained in the Bible course as for that of any 
other subject I studied while in college.” 

“T am sure I never did learn so much 
concerning the Bible as I did while with you, 
and I wish I could fly up there every Sun- 
day.” 

“Last year in Rocky Ford I taught a 
class in the Sunday school. My year with 
you proved invaluable, a treasure house 
indeed. This year I am on my homestead, 
Here it is even enhanced; for when lonely 
it is safe to think only of the best and purest 
of things.” 

Another, addressing the present mem- 
bers of the class, says: 

“You cannot know how much good your 
‘studying in this class will do in the future. 
I have used the knowledge I gained so 
much this year.” 

The writers of these and other letters 
not quoted are scattered from Wyoming 
to Arizona. Some of them, young and 
inexperienced girls, are making brave 
little adventures, such as starting Sun- 
day schools in remote country school- 
houses or encouraging the public school 
and the Sunday school to unite in the 
arrangement and presentation of a 
Christmas program. Others are teach- 
ing classes in schools previously organ- 
ized, and all are moved by the same 
strong impulse to render the Bible as 
real a power in the lives of others as it 
has become in their own. 
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The Meaning of the Cup of Christ 


In the Interpreter for April, 1915, Mr. 
A. D. Martin writes on “The Cup: An In- 
terpretation of the Lord’s Sacrifice.”” Christ 
spoke several times of his cup, pointing 
clearly to the coming Passion. Was it 
bodily pain or death? No, because pain or 
death itself had no terrors for Christ. More- 
over, this same cup was to be drunk ulti- 
mately by the Lord’s disciples and therefore 
the experience for which it stands cannot be 
foreign to the experience of godly men 
(Mark 10:39). Again, the act of drinking 
it leads on to the forgiveness of sins (Matt. 
26:28). Ezekiel identified the drinking of a 
cup of wrath with the bearing of sin (Ezek. 
23:32 ff.). Christ’s cup, from which he 
shrank, was “the apprehension of a rising 
tide of sin all about Him, of sin as occasioned 
by Himself.” His mission to save brought 
about a manifestation of sin in all its hid- 
eousness, through Judas and Peter and the 
Jewish priests and the mob; the cup was 
deep and large: it was the consciousness of 
human nature at its vilest—the sin of the 
world. The disciples had to drink of the 
same cup because men are not saved until 
the Savior meets them through the Christ- 
like. It is not a doctrine, nor a formula, 
nor a rite which redeems sinners, but the 
life of Christ communicated through a holy 
society—the Body of Christ, in which Christ 
_ grows toward the world and draws men unto 
himself. 


The Symbolism of Sacrifice 


In the Expositor for May, 1915, Professor 
G. Buchanan Gray writes on “Interpreta- 
tions of Jewish Sacrifice.” The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews believed with 
Philo that the value of sacrifice did not lie 
in the sacrificial customs themselves but in 
what they signified. Philo taught that the 
actual command to offer flawless victims was 
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a'matterjargely indifferent as compared with 
the need that the offerer should himself be 


_morally without blemish; so, but more 


directly, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews challenges the reality of morally 
redemptive virtue in the sacrifices demanded 
by the law, and declares that it is impos- 
sible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sins. The sacrifices are only a 
shadow of the good things to come (Heb 10: 
1,4). Philoand the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews agree, therefore, in finding a 
symbolic interpretation, and at the same 
time a justification or explanation of the 
Jewish sacrificial system; but whereas with 
Philo the symbolism is pre-eminently didac- 
tic, with the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is prophetic, or, rather, vaticina- 
tive. 


Kipling’s Ideal of a Preacher 


In the Methodist Review for May, 1915, 
Mr. Downing writes on “Kipling’s Men and 
the Minister.” Kipling’s men form a com- 
pany of plain, common men with iron in 
their blood, faultlessly devoted to their ap- 
pointed task. This is true—or ought to be 
true—of clergymen. Other men may fail 
and be forgiven; the man of God, never. 
He takes orders from above and yet he must 
be himself, original, unique, alone. His 
character is the reincarnation of the Christ 
who lives in the ever-present now, doing 
business in the most down-to-date moment 
the calendar of calculation conceives. The 
Christian minister must believe in the power 
behind the throne, and in the name and in 
the strength of the Almighty defy and smite 
the giants of Rum, Greed, Graft, and Sin. 


The Preaching of Regeneration 


In the London Quarterly Review for April, 
1915, Principal P. T. Forsyth writes on 
“Veracity, Reality, and Regeneration.’” 
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Modern preachers are not inferior to those 
of the past and the sermons were never more 
interesting. And yet they do not win the 
public. Hence the restlessness that is ob- 
servable in the ministry in various quarters, 
the sense of ineffectiveness, the desire to try 
a new soil with the same seed, in the hope 
that the Spirit may at last reward the effort. 
What is required most is not, however, a 
change of sphere but a change of note. The 
cause of the lack of power is the absence of a 
definite, positive, and commanding creed 
which holds us far more than we hold it, and, 
before we can do anything with it, does 
everything with us. Lack of penetrative 
power and of that inner moral passion which 
vivifies the work of a preacher is due to the 
general blurring of the features of truth in 
a nimbus of pious impressionism, or in a mist 
of social sympathy which impairs the indi- 
vidual conscience. Positive belief is not 
necessarily orthodoxy. A man may be very 
positive and creative with a gospel that per- 
mits many reputed heresies as to the Bible, 
the church, Christ, and the eternal future. 
These views may be peripheral, not essen- 
tial. But let this man stand in the dynamic 
center of the grace that creates Bible, church, 
and salvation, as well as views about them; 
let him, if necessary, sell all the pearls of old 
tradition for this pearl of infinite price, which 
has all Christian doctrine; but let him avoid 
spiritual vagrancy and mental anarchy. 
Positive Christianity is a religion of re- 
demption. To make atoms behave in cells 
postulates a special and peculiar cause, a 
distinct stream of energy which raises the 
inorganic to the organic. In like manner as 
life ascends to personality and society, a still 
newer stream of energy flows in, and finally, 
when personality rises to spirituality, what 
happens is a new birth, a new creation, as it 
were, and it is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Why Nature was born is known only to the 
twice-born soul. What we need for our 
worship is the kind of power involved in a 
religion whose inmost nature of freedom and 


wonder is miracle, i.e., creation. No amount 
of delightful talk about the love of God can 
regenerate a sinful race; probably we need 
kindness very often, but in our few great and 
decisive hours it is much more than kindness 
we need—the holy grace of the Almighty. 


Bergson’s Philosophy 

In the Methodist Review (quarterly) for 
April, 1915, Mr. Elmer T. Clark writes 
on “Bergson’s Contributions to Religious 
Thought.” The great feature in nineteenth- 
century theological research is the work of 
biblical criticism and of its ally, archaeology; 
in spite of much opposition and misunder- 
standing, the critics have given us a more 
substantial Christianity which defies attacks 


like those of the eighteenth-century rational- . 


ists or deists. The nineteenth century was 
born under bad auspices: for the first time 
in history it seemed as if intellectual strength 
was on the side of skepticism and against 
orthodoxy. Consequently, during the nine- 
teenth century there was a steady decline of 
spirituality. Several causes contributed to 
this: the drift of population cityward, the 
spirit of commercialism, the mistake of the 
church in lowering her standards, misunder- 
standing of the work of higher criticism, and 
the prevalence of materialistic philosophy. 
The nineteenth century did not understand 
the significance of life because it stressed the 
intellect out of all proportion. Lord Kelvin 
said that he could not understand a thing 
until he had made a working model of it. It 
was a typical attitude: since one cannot 


make a working model of life and its forces, . 


science did not and could not understand it, 
and ignored it. The new recognition of 
spiritual forces has been brought about by 
men like Eucken and Bergson who are not 
churchmen, but who will perhaps create a 
new atmosphere of spiritual thought and life 
in which the church, disabled by nineteenth- 
century materialism, will flourish and regain 
her own. Henri Bergson, the world’s great- 
est thinker, leads the way in the new spiritual 
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movement. He has vindicated human free- 
dom by showing that the intuition by which 
we cling to freedom is more fundamental in 
reaching reality than the intellect which 
seems to prefer determinism. Again Berg- 
son has shown that intellect cannot under- 
stand life, but happily intellect is not all of 
the mind; there is also instinct, which in 
man becomes conscious and evolves into in- 
tuition. We depend upon intuition for our 
grasp upon life and reality. Intuition has 
been rehabilitated, and with it revelation, 
which consists of the consecrated intuitions 
of prophets, poets, lawgivers, and holy men 
of God. Again Bergson has shown that 
evolution is creative, matter being the pro- 
duct of life—the spray that falls backward 
from the stream of life that spouts upward. 
“From all this,” in the words of Bergson 
himself, “there clearly emerges the idea of a 
God, creator and free.”” Certain rationalists 
already complain that Bergson is too reli- 
gious, as his élan vital(vital impulse) might 
just as well be called God. 


The Resurrection 


In the Constructive Quarterly for March, 
1915, Dr. Max Meinertz writes on “The 
Fact of the Resurrection of Jesus.” The 
preaching of the resurrection of Jesus was 
the heart of the message of Paul and of the 
apostles. A certain number of theologians 
do not insist upon the historicity of the event 
and rather assume that the symbolical sig- 
nificance of the dogma of the resurrection is 
more important than the actual fact. The 
resurrection itself can have happened only 
in a miraculous way, and in the nature of the 
case wasseenbynoone. Therefore it eludes 
historical proof. But it can be established 
that on the first day of the week which fol- 
lowed the death of Jesus (a historically un- 
questioned event), the disciples asserted that 
the Lord had appeared to them and that 
moreover the tomb was empty. The 
apostle’s belief cannot be the result of sub- 
jective visions. A conviction resting on 


more or less ecstatic conditions could hardly 
have made of the disciples such sober, effi- 
cient men who went through numberless 
sufferings and persecutions. A vision arises 
only when the content of the image lies hid- 
den already in some fashion in the conscious- 
ness of the visionary. If this had been the 
case with the disciples, how can we explain 
the fact that many of them did not know the 
Risen One, and that they doubted and 
feared? How improbable was the appear- 
ance to five hundred brethren! If crowd- 
suggestions from history are brought into 
comparison, it will be found that these are 
connected with excitements of the multi- 
tude. But we are dealing here with a time 
when the disciples in Galilee had overcome 
the first terrors of the crucifixion scene. 
Besides, when on the day of Pentecost a cer- 
tain religious excitement took place, there 
was no vision of the Risen One. Hence it 
can be maintained that the resurrection is 
the best-evidenced event in the history of 
antiquity; it belongs to universal history, 
it is a “‘fact that overcomes the world.” 


The Evangelist Mark 


In the Expository Times for May, 1915, 
Dr. S. J. Case contributes a study on “John 
Mark.” Apart from the title of the second 
gospel, Mark is mentioned only ten times in 
the New Testament: five times he is called 
Mark (Acts 15:39; Col. 4:10; Philem., vs. 24; 
II Tim. 4:11; I Pet. 5:13); three times he 
is referred to as “John whose surname was 
Mark” (Acts 12:12, 25; 15:37), and twice he 
is called simply John (Acts 13:5, 13). John 
was his Jewish name and Mark (Marcus) a 
Latin praenomen assumed by him in con- 
formity with a custom prevailing among the 
Jews of that time. Similarly Saul of Tarsus 
assumed the cognomen Paulus (Acts 13:9). 
Only a meager outline of Mark’s career can 
be reconstructed from New Testament state- 
ments. His mother Mary was in sympathy 
with the disciples of Jesus and her house was 
probably a familiar place of meeting for 
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them, for Peter went directly there when he 
escaped from prison. Mark probably so- 
journed with Barnabas and Saul in Antioch, 
whence he accompanied them on their first 
so-called missionary journey; he did not 
proceed, however, farther than Perga, but 
returned to Jerusalem and later to Antioch, 
asitseems. He would have gone with them 
upon a second journey had not Paul refused 
his company. A split with Barnabas re- 
sulted and John Mark became the traveling 
companion of his cousin Barnabas. The 
latter continued to carry on aggressive 
evangelistic work (I Col. 9:6). There area 
few hints suggesting that he was at one time 
with Paul in Rome, at another time in the 
East (II Tim. 4:11), and finally with Peter 
in Babylon (i.e., Rome). Mark is called an 
“attendant” of Paul and Barnabas and in 
that capacity had to attend to the minor 
duties in connection with the trip and make 
himself generally useful. Thus his réle was 
similar to that of Timothy, Titus, and others. 
We cannot explain how Mark became in the 
end a most loyal supporter of Paul. Legend 
has been very busy with the life of Mark. 
He was supposed to have cut off his thumb 
in order to avoid service as a priest and to 
have been a disciple of Jesus, even one of the 
Seventy. He would have associated him- 
self with Peter and become his interpreter. 
Eusebius declares also that he founded the 
church in Alexandria. 


Modern Preaching of the Atonement 


In the Harvard Review for April, 1915, 
Professor William F. Lofthouse writes on 
“The Atonement and the Modern Pulpit.” 
If we may judge from the columns of reviews 
or the publishers’ lists, interest in theology 
shows no sign of dying out. Much has been 
written on the atonement in the last half- 
century. It is indeed a vital question. 
Every conviction about God’s relation to 
the world runs up into a conviction about 
what Christ has done for man. Yet ser- 


mons on the atonement, like doctrinal ser- 
mons generally, are few and far between, and 
hymns on doctrine become as rare in our 
worship as hymns which embody an appeal 
for instantaneous conversion or hymns on 
the other world. Indeed, in treatises on the 
atonement there is a note of apologetic and 
even of apology, as if the doctrine itself were 
on trial. There are several factors which 
tell against any readiness to welcome a doc- 
trine of the atonement: the momentous de- 
velopment of physical science, the idealist 
movement in philosophy, the modern devo- 
tion to historical study, the tendency to 
build up everything on experience and to 
test religion by ethical standards. The 
theme of religion, however, is communion 
with God in redemption, in obedience and 
service, and the joyful service of an ideal. 
Let us emphasize religion as service and we 
shall be able to emphasize religion as re- 
demption. If salvation is a privilege to be 
received and enjoyed, the atonement may 
well seem a needless subtlety; but if salva- 
tion is also a responsibility, the case is differ- 
ent. As long as I am a person, God himself 
cannot make me able to do “at a clap” what 
was before out of my reach. A far more in- 
timate process is necessary; the personality 
of someone else must invade my own, yet in 
such a way as to make my own personality 
more fully mine than it was before; this can 
be done only by the sacrifice that springs 
from another’s purity and love. The human 
heart is stained with sin, a fact as real and as 
terrible among the respectable and church- 
going classes as among the outcast and 
criminal. Let the preaching of the atone- 
ment be on the lines of the ethical impera- 
tive of conduct, showing forth the individual 
and social ideals of a new life in communion 
with God and of a new world “wherein 
dwelleth righteousness,” and the modern 
man, estranged from the doctrine of the 
atonement, by the qualities of his mind will 
be forced back to it by a consciousness of its 
defects. 
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MISSIONS 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
and China 

Following upon the report of the special 
Commission of Investigation which was 
sent to China last year by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, a statement has now been 
issued by the president, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., outlining the plans and purposes 
of the Foundation with regard to medical 
work in China. 

The Missionary Herald for May, in 
publishing the document, refers to it edi- 
torially as “‘assuring to all friends of the 
missionary enterprise.” The tone of the 
statement, and in particular the Christian 
and missionary spirit which Mr. Rocke- 
feller manifests throughout, will be noted 
with gratification by all who are interested 
in the social and spiritual welfare of that 
great republic. 

While the Foundation properly regards 
its work as secular, it fully shares in the 
Christian ideal. Mr. Rockefeller says on 
this point: “While this work of the Founda- 
tion will be limited to medical service, we 
believe it to be the highest duty and privi- 
lege of all men to cherish the spirit of Jesus, 
and ever to live and act in that spirit. The 
desire of earnest Christians to communicate 
the spirit of Jesus to the Chinese and to the 
whole world, we appreciate to the full.” 

High appreciation is also expressed of the 
medical work that has been done and is 
being done by the many missionary societies 
which have undertaken medical missions in 
China. The Foundation has no thought 
of superseding that work, but it looks for- 
ward to the most cordial and sympathetic 
co-operation with them, supplementing their 
work where, through lack of means, it is 
incomplete and multiplying it wherever 
possible without interference with the aims 
and methods of any individual society. 
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The following are the four salient points 
which have been tentatively adopted by 
the Foundation: 

1. To assist missionary societies to 
strengthen their medical schools and hos- 
pitals by providing equipment and other 
facilities, and by making annual grants, 
as may be found expedient, for the support 
of physicians and nurses selected by the 
respective missionary boards, subject only 
to the Foundation’s approval of the pro- 
fessional qualifications of the appointees. 

2. With the consent of the missionary 
boards, to reorganize and expand existing 
medical schools, with their hospitals, and to 
support these, wholly or in part, from its 
own funds. 

3. To aid other medical schools that 
are not strictly missionary. 

4. To establish, equip, and support new 
medical schools and hospitals. In choosing 
its agents, physicians, and nurses for inde- 
pendent schools or hospitals, the Founda- 
tion will select only persons of sound sense 
and high character, who are sympathetic — 
with the missionary spirit and motive, who 
are thoroughly qualified for their work pro- 
fessionally, and who will dedicate them- 
selves to medical ministration in China. 


The White Man’s Burden 


A writer styling himself Grapho has 
contributed a timely article to the Con- 
gregationalist of May 20. Quoting Kip- 
ling’s catchy lines, 

Take up the white man’s burden 

Ye dare not stoop to less, 
he considers what is the white man’s burden 
as it is to be defined today and who are 
the people upon whom this burden must 
fall. Kipling defined the burden as— 


Your new-caught sullen peoples 
Half devil and half child; 
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in other words, primitive men, brown, 
yellow, or black. 

Today, however, so this writer says, 
the white man’s worst burden is the white 
man himself. The great nations of the 
world, mighty in their culture and their 
material power, have through a variety of 
causes, in which the economic predominates, 
reverted to the primitive. Primitive in- 
stincts have asserted themselves and primi- 
tive methods are being employed, until in 
the opinion of the writer “the white man 
who is to bear the burden has nearly nar- 
rowed down to the American man.” The 
warring and clashing nations of Europe and 
the Orient are calling to America to save 
them from each other. This cry is a tribute 
to America’s happy political and economic 
condition, but it may also be received by the 
nation as a challenge to its moral greatness. 

The vicarious suffering with stricken 
peoples, the relief of their distress, the 
maintenance of dignified self-restraint under 
provocation, the sincerity and integrity of 
the national soul, are things which must 
qualify this land to bear the white man’s 
burden. The real white man under the 
burden of the world is not necessarily the 
man with the white skin, but the man with 
the white heart. There is a white man who 
blusters and boasts of his superiority, and is 
an offense wherever he goes. There is a 
white man who beats down the weak and 
excuses his conquest and crimes on the 
ground that his is the “paramount nation.” 
“No doubt you have found,” said President 
Wilson in his speech to the naturalized 
citizens of Philadelphia, “that justice in 
the United States goes only with a pure 
heart and right purpose, as it does every- 
where else in the world.” That is the white 
nation, “‘the nation,” as he added, “so 
right that it does not need to convince others 
by force that it is right.” The other kind 
of white man is likely to make more burdens 
than he bears. His selfishness sends him 
forth looking for a people upon whom he can 


levy tribute, a people whom he can compel 
to bear his burdens. His superiority is a 
means of conquest, not of uplift. 

To repeat: the only man who can be 
trusted to bear the burdens of the world is 
the man with the white soul and the purpose 
of Christ who came to save us all. 


A Home Mission Cruiser 


Rev. G. LeRoy Hall has solved the prob- 
lem of getting his people out to church by 
taking the church to them. He has packed 
his church and parsonage on a forty-foot 
gasoline boat and by this means he has 
become the happy and efficient pastor of a 
large floating congregation. 

There are between twenty and thirty 
thousand people dwelling about the shores 
of Coos Bay on the coast of Oregon who 
until a short time ago were practically shut 
off from religious ministry. The June 
number of Missions gives an interesting 
account of the way in which these people 
are now being reached by the gospel message. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, largely through the efforts of Mr. Hall, 
who is in charge of the work, has provided a 
colportage cruiser, furnished with a cabin 
chapel accommodating from forty to fifty 
people. The boat is so arranged that one 
man can handle it. In this way the master 
of the craft can minister to about fifty 
communities. In some cases churches 
have been built, but in most places visited 
the boat is the meeting-house and Mr. Hall, 
in his different places of call, has secured an 
audience of about two thousand people and 
is able to visit many more. 

The work has been very successful, 
and the many expressions of appreciation 
wherever he has gone have convinced Mr. 
Hall that he has found a valuable method 
of Christian work. 


A Useful Mission Textbook 


The June number of Missions announces 
the publication of a useful work by Mrs, 
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Montgomery, entitled The King’s Highway, 
which the editor recommends most highly, 
not only as an exceedingly entertaining 
book of travel, but as a thoroughly satis- 
factory review of the foreign mission field 
in Egypt, India, Burma, China, Korea, and 
Japan. 

The book is the outcome of a journey 
through the centers of the East, not in the 
usual superficial manner of the globe- 
trotting tourist, but with trained mind 
stored with historical knowledge, quick to 
seize upon the essentials. The work of 
Christian missions in all the countries 


RELIGIOUS 


Summer Work in Religious 
Education 

One of the indications of the increasing 
recognition of the importance of religious 
education is seen in the place which this sub- 
ject occupies in the summer schools and in- 
stitutes, and in the tendency to give to these 
institutions the name of “Summer Schools 
of Religious Education.” During the sum- 
mer of 1915, special courses in various 
aspects of educational psychology, religious 
pedagogy, Sunday-school methods and or- 
ganization, and the general principles and 
practices of religious education are being 
given at Chautauqua, N.Y.; Fayette, Mo.; 
Summerland Beach, Ohio; Bethany Park, 
Ind.; Keuka Park, N.Y.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Rock Hill, S.C.; Biloxi, Miss.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Frankfort, Mich.; Canton, 
Mo.; Narragansett Pier, R.I.; Asbury Park, 
N.J.; Northfield, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Besides the institutes and summer as- 
semblies there is the more formal and 
scholarly work in religious education at 
universities and colleges. Regular courses 
are being given this summer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago with special courses and 
lectures for ministers and Sunday-school 
workers, at Columbia University in connec- 
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visited is closely observed and considered; 
statistics are furnished, and an abundance 
of local coloring carries the reader into the 
atmosphere of the various peoples about 
whom Mrs. Montgomery writes so sym- 
pathetically. Naturally that which appeals 
most strongly to the author is the woman- 
hood of the East, the home life, and those 
special needs which a woman’s intuition 
is quick to grasp. 

The book is recommended especially 
to the Christian women of America. It 
is from their standpoint that the study has 
been made. 


EDUCATION 


tion with Union Theological Seminary, and 
at the University of California in connection 
with Pacific Theological Seminary. 

The next general convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, which will be 
the thirteenth annual meeting, will have for 
its topic “Religious Education in the Home, 
Church, and School,” and will give especial 
attention to the correlation of the two latter 
agencies. Preliminary studies are now be- 
ing made of the various schemes and experi- 
ments in accredited study in the Bible and 
religion given by churches and received by 
the schools. 


A new course on international peace, pre- 
pared for adult classes in the Sunday school, 
has especial interest, not only on account of 
the value of its content and method, but be- 
cause it is the first official Sunday-school 
course issued by an interchurch body out- 
side the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. The course has been prepared by 
a special committee appointed by the Com- 
mission on Christian Education in the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 


The past season has seen a larger exten- 
sion of the city-institute plan for training 
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teachers than any preceding year. Prob- 
ably nearly two hundred large and success- 
ful institutes were held in villages and cities 
throughout the country. Many enrolled 
more than five hundred students, usually 
spending weekly, first, one hour in attend- 
ance at a popular lecture on some aspect of 
religious education, and, second, dividing 
into classes on various technical aspects of 
this subject. A full account of the methods 
employed in organizing and conducting 
these institutes will be found in Professor 
Athearn’s recent volume, The City Institute 
for Religious Teachers. 


The secretary of the Methodist Sunday 
School in Topeka, Kansas, has compiled re- 
ports for five years showing the reason for 
every withdrawal from the school. Over 
one-half were on account of removal to 
another city. Only a little over 7 per cent 
could be classified as without good excuses. 
Of these, the largest number were in the 
adult department, the smallest number in 
the Senior department. This would seem 
to substantiate the theory held by some stu- 
dents of the school that the so-called leak at 
the beginning of adolescence is not nearly as 
serious as the loss which comes from lack of 


system in transferring pupils from city to 
city, and still more from the lack of ability 
to work out a reasonable place for the adult 
in the school. 


The Northern Baptist Convention has a 
highly efficient commission on moral and 
religious education which has already pub- 
lished a number of valuable pamphlets. 
The last two, Nos. 4 and 5, deal with the 
various systems of correlated Bible teaching 
and the study of religion with the work in 
public schools and with the home and famil 
worship. 

University Bible-Study Work 

A very interesting summary has recently 
been made of the Bible-study work at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The total en- 
rolment was 1,278. Weekly attendance was 
748. The average number of weeks per 
group was more than 10. Altogether there 
were 70 groups of students, of which 23 were 
fraternities. There were 54 leaders of these 
various groups, of whom 22 were professors 
and only 7 were students. The experience 
of the University of Pennsylvania makes it 
evident that for successful Bible work in 
colleges a student leadership is less effective 
than that of more experienced men. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Pacific Conference of the 
Asiatic Institute 
The first Pacific conference to be held 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Institute 
will meet in San. Francisco in connection 
with the Exposition, July 19-20. The 
American Historical Association and the 
two great universities of central California 
will co-operate with the Institute. The 
general topics for discussion will be: 
July 19—Denison Memorial Day 
Subject: “The Pacific as the Theater of Two 
Civilizations” 
a) Exclusion in the Pacific Basin 
b) Ownership and Exploitation of Pacific 
Regions 


c) Armament and Military in the Pacific 
d) American-Asiatic Relations 


July 20o—Rockhill Memorial Day 
Subject: “The Pacific Basin as the Theater of 
the World’s Great Hereafter” 

e) Conditions of Future Peace in the Pacific 

J) National Policies in the Pacific 

g) Demands of Humanity in the Pacific 

h) Conflict of European Nations in the 

Pacific 


Progress toward Methodist Union 
The Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has unanimously accepted 


the overture for church unity made by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
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This means that the unification of all the 
Methodist bodies will be under serious con- 
sideration by the general Conference of 
1916 and the indications are favorable that 
the general conferences of the various 
bodies will then carry the work of reorgani- 
zation to a successful conclusion. 


Pensioning Retired Ministers 


The matter of pensioning retired min- 
isters is receiving the serious consideration of 
the larger Protestant religious bodies. Dr. 
Foulkes of the Presbyterian Board recently 
announced at a meeting in Chicago that the 
Presbyterian church has now a fund for this 
purpose of $4,000,000, and is seeking to 
increase it in the immediate future by 
$500,000. The Methodist church is raising 
a fund of $10,000,000. The sum of $200,000 
was recently given to the Missionaries’ and 
Ministers’ Benefit Fund with a conditional 
gift of $50,000. 


Proposals for Efficiency among 
the Bapticts 


One of the most important events of the 
Northern Baptist Convention held at 
Los Angeles, May 19-26, was the report 
of the Commission on Efficiency. This 
consisted chiefly in recommendations with 
respect to the Home Mission Society and 
the Publication Society. These have ex- 
cited considerable interest and not a little 
criticism. The plan suggested, which is 
now before the Northern Baptist churches 
for consideration, involves a number of 
radical changes, looking toward consolida- 
tion of effort and economy and efficiency in 
administration. It is proposed that the 
Home Mission Society and the Publication 
Society be consolidated into one organiza- 
tion under the name of the American Baptist 
Home Mission and Publication Society, and 
that “such readjustment of the whole work 
be made as will group in distinct depart- 
ments the lines of work which are analogous 


and bring all the several departments into 
harmonious co-operation and mutual sup- 
port.” 

It is also proposed that the editorial and 
publishing activity be carried on in Phila- 
delphia and that the other departments be 
established in New York, but both to be 
amenable to one board of managers. The 
commissioners believe also that the removal 
of the headquarters of the Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society from Boston to New 
York would be attended by beneficial re- 
sults, but they make no recommendation 
for immediate action in this respect. 

The report was not fully discussed in 
convention; there seemed, however, to be a 
feeling of distrust of the policy of concentra- 
tion, of lessening rather than multiplying 
the points of contact with the denomination. 

A question of like nature was discussed 
in the Southern Baptist Convention which 
met at Houston, Texas, May 12-19. The 
Efficiency Committee of that convention 
brought in a report recommending that no 
change be made for the present in the organi- 
zation of the Home and Foreign Mission 
boards; the report concludes: “we are 
entirely at one in the view that until sub- 
stantial unity of opinion is attained among 
us on so important a matter the consolida- 
tion of the Home and Foreign Mission 
boards be not recommended.” 


Baptist Negro Seminary 
At the meeting of the Southern Baptist 
Convention at Houston, Texas, in May, it 
was agreed to raise $50,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a negro seminary at Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Union Theological Seminary and 
the General Assembly 


The question of the relations of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to Union 
Theological Seminary was one of the im- 
portant subjects discussed at the meetings of 
that assembly held in Rochester in May. - 
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The assembly had appointed a committee in 
1911 to consider the relations between the 
two bodies, with a view to re-establishing 
co-operation between them. This year the 
committee presented a 33-page report, 
dealing with the question from its legal, 
doctrinal, and ecclesiastical aspects. 

The co-operative relation between the 
seminary and the Presbyterian church was 
practically destroyed by the action of the 
seminary in 1904-5 when the terms of sub- 
scription, both for professors and directors, 
were extended to include those who were 
outside of the Presbyterian confession. 

The report of the legal section of the 
committee may be summarized as follows: 
The seminary was incorporated March 27, 
1839, by act of the legislature of the state of 
New York. By that act the government 
of the seminary was vested in a board of 
28 directors, one half to be clergymen, the 
other half laymen. This corporate body 
was given power to perpetuate the organiza- 
tion, and to enjoy entire control. 

“The committee concludes that it was 
clearly intended that the fundamental 
purpose of the organization was to create 
and conduct a theological school which 
should prepare men for the ministry upon 
the doctrinal basis of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and that the funda- 
mental aim and design must be kept in 
mind in determining the limitations of the 
power of the directors.” 

In 1870 the seminary entered into 
an agreement with the General Assembly 
whereby the appointment of professors 
was to be subject to the confirmation of 
that assembly; but this act was clearly 
illegal, since the directors by their articles 
of corporation had no authority thus to 
limit their power of appointment. “The 
directors are legally bound to carry out the 
fundamental purposes of the institution, 
but they have no relations to the General 
Assembly, and the assembly has no control 
over the seminary.” 


The subcommittee on doctrinal questions 
concluded its report by saying “‘in brief, 
Union Seminary, in teaching, spirit, and by 
direct and formal act, has ceased to be 
theologically in any sense a Presbyterian 
institution as distinguished from any other 
denomination.” 

The effect of this separation between 
the seminary and the assembly cannot be 
forecast. In our opinion it will not be 
serious. Presbyterian graduates of the 
seminary will doubtless be ordained as 
formerly by the New York Presbytery, and 
will be called to Presbyterian churches 
throughout the country. Whether the 
number of such students will decrease will 
depend upon the attitude of the local 
churches. As that is approximately the 
present situation, it is hard to see why the 
seminary should be a serious loser. 


A Platform for the Country Church 


The Presbyterian Advance of May 27 
prints the following platform for country 
churches. It came into being in connection 
with the discussions at the General Assembly 
this year. It furnishes an ideal worth 
striving for by every country church and 
pastor: 

“Every church open every Lord’s Day 
for the worship of God. 

“The country church the center of all 
the interests of the community. 

“A pastor in every Presbyterian church 
giving his whole time to the people who live 
on the farm or in the village. 

‘Good roads in the interest of the King- 
dom of God, that there may be a way from 
house to house and from home to church 
and school in the country. 

“Adequate schools in which men shall 
be taught to support the home, the 
school, and the church, and to supply 
satisfying improvements for the country 
community. 

“The country church a friendly home 
of the farm renter, the farm hand, the young 
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people, and the aged in the community, and 
of any others tempted to move away, that 
the church may build around itself a happy 
and satisfied community. 

“An adequate living income for the 
farmer who tills the soil, the schoolmaster 
who trains the mind, and the pastor who 
awakens the soul to eternal hopes, in order 
that life in the country may be satisfying 
now and may inspire a faith in Eternal life.” 


John Hus 


On July 6, 1915, the Protestant world 
will celebrate the five hundredth anniversary 
of the burning of John Hus. This memorial 


is receiving much attention in the religious 
press of Europe and America. 

To study the life of Hus, to see him in 
his time and surroundings, and to learn the 
inner meaning of the religious and political 
forces which were at work, both in the con- 
demnation of Hus and the Hussite wars 
which followed, will be a wholesome intel- 
lectual and spiritual exercise for the min- 
istry and laity today. Much can be learned 
for today from that troubled period. 

The timely appearance of a comprehen- 
sive work on Hus by Professor David 
Schaff will be welcomed by those whose 
interest is aroused at this time. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Stewardship of Faith: Our Heritage from 
Early Christianity. By CKirsopp Lake. 
New York: Putnam, 1015. Pp. vii+237. 
$1.50. 

The volume reproduces in the main lectures 
which the author gave at the Lowell Institute 
and in King’s Chapel in Boston in 1913. The 
lecture style has been preserved, so that the 
book makes charming reading. The main 
purpose of the lectures was to exhibit some of 
the outstanding characteristics of early Chris- 
tianity as it spread from Palestine into the 
pagan world and came to expression in the 
ancient Catholic church. Without going labori- 
ously into details, the prominent phases of the 
a are portrayed very clearly. To 
begin with, the nature and aspect of ak agg in 
Jesus’ day are described, emphasis falling 
chiefly upon a yptic ideas of the time. 
Next, the teaching of Jesus is expounded in the 
light of this background. He is found to 
have interpreted his mission in terms of his 
own messiahship defined apocalyptically. The 
development of the Christian movement sub- 
sequent to Jesus’ death is set into close relation 
with the life of the Greco-Roman world within 
which Christianity grew up on gentile soil. The 
Christians’ heritages from heathendom, as well 
as their opposition to certain phases of pagan 
life and , Teceive consideration. The 
author recognizes that Christianity in the a 
during these —_ days was an exceedingly 
varied but vital phenomenon whose life mone 
to express itself in the theology, the ethics, and 
the institution of the church. It was this 
fundamentally vital quality in Christianity 
which guaranteed its success. ‘The church did 
not triumph because it preserved its theology, 
its ethics, or its institutions unchanged, but 
because it changed them all, and changed them 
rapidly, in order that they might express more 
adequately and more fully the spiritual life, 
which remained the same, though the forms 
with which it was clothed were altering with 
extraordinary rapidity.” Our “heritage” from 
the early Christians is, accordingly, a greatly 
varied product, but we are one with them in the 
necessity of so ordering our ways as to give the 
fullest possible expression to the life of the 
spirit. Our supreme duty is to develop our 
inheritance, since growth is the fundamental 
condition upon which continued life is possible. 

. 


The Environment of Early Christianity. By 
S. Angus. New York: Scribner, 1915. 
Pp. xi+240. $0.75. 

This will be found to be a very useful book 
for beginners in this field. While it is written 
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for the novice, the author is accurately informed 
as to the field and furnishes thoroughly reliable 
information. The volume is in the series of 
“Studies in Theology,”’ which doubtless accounts 
for the almost painful brevity with which 
important matters are often treated. But the 
result could hardly be otherwise in so small a 
book purporting to cover both the Greco-Roman 
and the Jewish worlds immediately preceding 
and with the history of Chris- 
Tomeh, in New Testament times. But the 
environment is dealt with so sparingly as 
= be almost a negligible item. In placing 
emphasis upon the pagan world the author 
probably had in mind the fact that the literature 
on this subject was relatively meager, while a 
reader might easily find elsewhere good intro- 
ductory studies to Judaism. It is not the pur- 
of the book to set the Christian movement 
into relation with the environment described, 
but a student may easily note for himself some 
of the outstanding items in this relationship. 
Now and then the author makes a remark which 
seems to indicate that he does not consider this 
relationship to have been a very vital one. For 
example, he speaks of Christianity as coming 
into this environment, it is to be viewed in 
contrast and in contact with its environment, 
but seemingly it is not to be considered as in any 
real sense also a product of the environment. 
But apart from this limitation, this little volume 
is well suited to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is designed. 


Prisoners of Hope. By Bishop Brent. New 
York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. x+279. 
$1.50 net. 

Bishop Brent’s sermons are always welcome. 

They build up a manly Christian character. 

the power of hope and the value o! 
fairness. Several of the addresses contained in 
this book deal with Christian unity, and no- 
where has the problem been better presented 
or the attitude that every Christian communion 
ought to assume better exemplified. 


The Arya Samaj: An Account of Its Aim, 
Doctrine and Activities, with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Founder. By Lajpat Rai. 
New York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. xxvit+ 
305. $1.75. 

This is an apology for the ane of 
reform in Hinduism o Swami 
Dayananda in 1875. While ee society, 
the Brahmo Samaj, — practically a Hin u 
form of Unitarianism, the Arya Samaj on the 
contrary isa Puritan movement. Its basis is the 
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infallibility of the Vedas. Dayananda, who was 
a remarkable Vedic scholar, rejected modern 
accretions of Hinduism, idolatry, caste regula- 
tions; he taught the worship of a supreme God 
by Vedic ritual and also the doctrine of transmi- 
—_ of souls. The faithful contribute to the 
ds of the society one-hundredth part of their 
income at least. They have carried on an active 
propaganda against Mohammedanism, Chris- 
tianity, and popular Hinduism. They num- 
243,000 in 1911, and were largely found 
among the educated classes. The Arya Samaj 
maintains two colleges and a number of schools 
and philanthropic institutions. It has been 
accused of disloyalty toward the British govern- 
ment. Mr. Lajpat Rai himself was deported 
for six months on such a suspicion. This 
book attempts to show how ill-founded the 
accusation was. It does not betray the bitter 
hostility to the Christian religion which is found 
in too many Hindu publications. 


Superintendents’ Edition, Bible Stories and 
Poems, Bible in School Plans of Many Lands. 
By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Bible Selections Commission, 
1914. 542 pages. Illustrated. $0.50. 
This volume is issued by the Union Bible 
Selections Commission, composed of some 
seventy-five leading educators and divines, rep- 
resenting all communions, including Hebrews 
and Roman Catholics. It is an attempt to pro- 
duce a body of Bible selections for reading in the 
ewe schools that will be acceptable alike to 
rotestants, Romanists, and Jews. The selec- 
tions are confined to the Old Testament. Their 
order is in the historical sequence of the events 
ibed, inning with an “Overture of 
Nature Lessons on Creation,” a series of “Be- 
ginnings,” and following the careers of the patri- 
archs and the course of Jewish history, closing 
with the minor prophets. Seventy-five Tissot 
pictures, nine of which are in colors, illustrate 
the text. 
No attempt is made at grading this biblical 
material for the different ages of pupils. The 


selections are certainly too long in most cases for 
use in the grammar grades of the public schools. 
Here, as with the Bible itself, the teacher will 
have to make his selections of material suited to 
the interests of his pupils. It seems that em- 
phasis is put on the selection of passages appeal- 
ing to adult appreciation, rather than to the 
simpler narratives and biographies. Much ma- 
terial that by common consent would be con- 
sidered outside the interests of children is 
included. 
The religious educator will find the volume 
chiefly valuable on account of the prefatory work 
of 191 pages entitled “Bible in School Plans of 
Many Lands.” Here are included practically 
all the courses for Bible-study in the schools of 
various lands and states, and much other useful 
material of a similar nature. The “Bible 
Stories” are issued separately at thirty-five 
cents, and form a cheap and convenient “‘expur- 
gated’’ Old Testament. The half-tone illustra- 
tions would add greater attractiveness to the _ 
book were they not made from old cuts that have 
blurred badly in the printing. This defect does 
not apply to the nine color plates in the volume. 


The Oratory and Poetry of the Bible. By 
Ferdinand S. Schenck. New York: George 
Doran Co., 1915. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Schenck gives us in this book a very 
interesting scheme for the study of the Bible in 
high schools and colleges. The message of the 

rophets and apostles is reported in the form of 

ese written by their hearers. Some of the 
theories of Dr. Schenck are very ingenious; for 
instance, his story of the unhappy marriage of 
Hosea. Dr. Schenck does not accept the re- 
sults of modern criticism and this is a serious 
flaw from our point of view. There are one or 
two smaller flaws; for instance, the use of the 
mongrel name Istaroch as that of a Chaldean 
diviner (p. 96); it would have been better to 
take one of the numerous names found in the 
contracts and letters of that period. The state- 
ment that Ezekiel’s home was 200 miles north 
of Babylon (p. 110) could scarcely be proved. 


